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A NEW MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Klements of Morals: 


SPECIAL APPLICATION OF THE MORAL LAW TO THE DUTIES 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND OF SOCIETY AND THE STATE. 


By PAUL JANET. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. C. R. CORSON. 








The universally expressed desire of instructors in moral science for an elementary, 
and, at the same time, practical text-book on that subject, has been at last realized 
Janet’s Morals. The work is characterized by a logical development, clear and direct 
weneseing, ont by a fund of felicitous examples wn from the whole field of ancient and 
modern The author begins with the simp] “ prelimi notions,’’—almost 


nary 

axioms,—and unerring logic deduces the general principles of social and individual 
morality in all their clearness and completeness. The Whole comater subject was never 
before brought within the comprehension of the student in a more logical or more a#sn- 
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AND MANY PROMINENT ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Specimen pages and circulars free upon application. 
A copy of the book will be sent to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. rrr & 113 William Street, New York. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Published Oct. (3, 1888. 

H. N. Wheeler’s SECOND LESSONS. Forming, with Warren Colburn’s 
First Lessons, a complete, brief, practical course in Arithmetic. Characterized 
a by a careful —— of the Inductive Method of Instruction, by 
the aid of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor-saving device for 
the expression of an idea, a definition as a brief statement of the net result of 

mal observation and thought, and‘a rule as a brief statement of how he has 
one something. 


q Tue Seconp Lessons, by its methods of grees tation, by the emphasis that it places on funda- 


part of written arithmetic that will last him not 
but as long as he lives. The price of the Sxcowp Lessons 
, we will mail acne copy to any teacher for examination on 
receipt of 40 cents, which will be refunded if the book is returned within one month, or if we 
receive an order for ten or more copies. We will send a descriptive circular including sample pages, 
to any address on application. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 
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The Riverside Literature Series. 


Thirty-nine regular and four extra numbers averaging over 80 pages at 15 conte each, con- 
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mental principles and their applications, and by the omission of useless subjects, will give a boy in 
a short fime a working St the useful 











A descriptive list of all the numbers of the Series including a prospe@tis of new 
numbers will be sent to any address on application. ; 

Three more numbers will be published during the schood year 1888-9. Single 
numbers 15 cents. 
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HAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 





HE ConversaTION MetHop for SPEAKING, READING, and WRiTING 
FreNow. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 
devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EpMonD GAsTINEAU, 

A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation 
School, New York. 





| The method here adopted is, so far as petsible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 
| with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
thus a limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by ‘the learner. 
The CONVERSALZON OD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use 
coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mas. ed, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in coloquial 
exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they. are made up 
inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still ter variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERRSATION METHOD, tor Introduction, $2. 
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Tur Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR OF THE 


Many EXCELLENT Taxt-Booxs Recentiy Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Published less than one year ago, end already 
ud for use in a large number of the leading 
H Schools, Normal Schools, 
Academies, * 


etc., of the country. New Yore : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


“ Mowry’s ‘ Studies in Civil Government’ m= the 
best book yet on the subject,” 4. 8. Roe, Pringi- 
pal of High School, Worcester, Mass. 

A sample copy will be mailed to gmy 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introdne- 
tory Price, (94cents). Examine Mowry's ‘ Studtes 
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a trial. 


? ISN'T THIS A FAIR OFFER ? 


lf you are tired of broken pointed and miserably sharpened lead 
pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nervés 
with a grinding noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixoen’s Pencil 
Shurpeners. 
tion, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, and the neatest 
and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive your 
money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood 
and points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We 
are confident it will please you and pay you to give this. sharpener 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N- 


Then, if you don’t find it rapid and quiet in opera- 
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INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E, ©, GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 
Oscar H, Cooper, State Superintendent Public 

Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 3, 1888. “It 

is not my practice to commend books, but if by 

commen I could aid by putting “Town and 

Country School Buildings” into the hands of 

every By a ye yd and school board in this 

state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
for its usefulness and beauty.” 

Oircular with full description and contents mailed 
on application to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





T HE publishers of the JoURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Reader, please send by mail, ten cents to help 
rebuild a burnt church. 


Box 90. WALLKILL, ULSTER CO.,N. Y. 


¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 
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A NEW BOOK BY SUPT. CALKINS. 


EAR AND VOICE [RAINING 


_ BY KEANS OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF LANGUAGE. 


By N. A. Catkins, Assistant Superintendent N. Y. City Schools; author of ‘‘ Primary 
Object Lessens,’’ ‘‘ Manual of Object Teaching,” ‘‘ Phonic Charts,’’ etc. Cloth, 
16mo., 100 pp. Price, 50 cents ; fo teachers, 40 cents; by mail § cents extra. Nearly 
ready. 





An idea of the character of this work may be had by the following 
extracts from its Preface: 


‘‘The common existence of abnormal sense perception among school children is a 
serious obstacle in teaching. This condition is most obvious in the defective perceptions 
of sounds and forms. It may be seen in the faulty articulations in speaking and reading ; 
in the inability to distinguish musical sounds readily ; also in the common mistakes made 
in hearing what is said. . ad " * * 

‘* Careful observation and long experience lead to the conclusion that the most common 
defects in sound perceptions exist because of lack of proper training in childhood to 
develop this power of the mind into activity through the sense of hearing. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of great importance in education that in the training of children due 
attention shall be given to the development of ready and accurate perceptions of sounds. 
“* How to give this training so as to secure the desired results is a subject that deserves 
the careful attention of parents and teachers. Much depends upon the manner of pre- 
senting the sounds of our language to pupils whether or not the results shall be the 
development in sound-perceptions that will train the ear and voice to habits of distinctness 
and accuracy in speaking and reading. 

‘The methods of teaching given in this book are the results of an extended experience 
under such varied conditions as may be found with pupils representing all nationalities, 
both of native and foreign born children. These methods have been found practicable by 
thousands of teachers, with a hundred thousand pupils. By means of the direction given, 
teachers who were not acquainted with these analyzed sounds of language, have learned 
to use them successfully in teaching. The plans described will enable teachers to lead 
their pupils to acquire ready and distinct perceptions through sense training. and cause 
them to know the sounds of our language in a manner that will give practical aid in 
learning both the spoken and the written language. The simplicity and usefulness of the 
lessons need only to be known to be appreciated and used.”’ ‘ 
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us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of tr= best 1,000 ready in September. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 


Established to prepare teachers for the Pubic 
schools. Next term begins September 5, 1888. 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Traveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
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“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS,” 

By Dr. Edward Pick, Ph.D.. M. A., 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 
With suggestions for a Rational Method of 
IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FACILI- 
TATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 


without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c. 
Address Dr. Pick, Box 2576, New York. : 


We wish a few men to 
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EDITORIAL. 


Press Forward—Manual_ Training—Artists—Criticisms 
p ae a map Schools—English Grarmiimar—Evil Effects 
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James Sully, M.A., 
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of society has never come up toanything like what 
it ought to be, and the church is to day far below 
its high capacities, and its magnificent opportuni- 
ties. At the commencement of the New Year we 
urge our readers to encourage this spirit of high and 
noble discontent. Rest satisfied? No,never! Rest 
satisfied? Never until the school systems of our 
country are reorganized and regenerated; until all 
the departments of intellectual labor are co-operat- 
ing to make humanity better than it has ever been 
before. 





HE daily press is, with few exceptions, earnestly 

in favor of manual training in all our schools, 

but there are many editors who cannot appreciate 
what mannal training is; they speak of the 
necessity of the training of the hand so that a young 
man may be able to earn his daily bread; they 
argue that our schools should send into the work- 
shops, and the millinery establishments of our 
country, those who are better skilled in doing things. 
But what we want just now in this country is 
brains. Mind counts for something in this age. If 
manual training will fit boys and girls to grapple 
with the problems of life and solve them, then 
manual training is all right; but if manual train- 
ing does not do this, then it is all wrong. Whena 
young man is an applicant for a place he is asked 
“What can you do?” The answer expected is 
usually, *‘I can keep books.” ‘‘I can write short- 


” 6 “ :  S i 
- of Teachers. By Mrs. Julia M. D hand. I can use the type-writer.” ‘I can bind 
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WHEN any man reaches a point in his life that 

he is satisfied with what he is doing, he had 
better engage some kind friend to write his epitaph 
and decently die, for his life, as far as usefulness is 
concerned, has come to an end. We frequently 
hear the remark made, let well enough alone. 
There is nothing well enough. A characteristic of 
all great men is that they never are contented; they 
are always reaching out with an irresistible impulse 
towards something beyond. It is this everlasting 
discontent that has made tbe world what it is. 
The o!d slow coach was ‘quite good enough for the 
Dutch farmers along the Hudson. They wanted 
nothing better; and when the railroad tore up their 
farms, and took from their “unwilling hands many 
acres of their land, and disturbed their peace with 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and incessant 
rumbling and roaring of heavy laden trains, they 
sold out and moved back into more quiet quarters. 
But the world moved on, and it willmoveon. This 
progress is something grand. This reaching out 
after something better is great. It is what the 
Apostle Paul urged upon the early Christians, ‘‘for- 
getting the things that are behind, press forward.” 
And Christ ‘‘for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the cross.” Mr. Gladstone never confesses 
that his work is done, nor will he ever stop until his 
skillful hands lie cold upon his silent heart; never 
until the pulse stops beating will the great man stop 
his thinking and acting. Strong wills and large 
minds are full of restless discontent, and it is a 
grand thing for this world that there are men hav- 
ing such capacities and aspirations and high ideals, 
1888 was not half as good as it ought to have been. 
It was full of imperfections that ought to have been 
remedied, sins that ought never to have been com- 
mitted. The government of the United States could 
be a great deal better than itis, The organization 


it is found that the applicant can do any one of 
these things well, he usually finds employment. 
But this is not by any means all we want. We 
have had artisans all along the centuries—weavers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, stone-carvers, etc., etc., 
have been quite plenty. The work of the son fol- 
lowed on after tie work of the father, and the 


23|daughter did skilJfully what the mother did, and 


each trade instructed its children in its occupation. 
This is exactly ~hat we don’t want to-day. We 
want thinkers, capable thinkers, quick thinkers, 
earnest thinkers, and successful thinkers. The 
demands of life are just now very urgent. I[t is an 
inexpressible sham to say that manual training is 
expected to turn out better artisans. No! no! a 
thousand times no! We do not want our sons to 
turn out better artisans. We want them to turn 
out better artists. 


‘THE successful men and women in all walks of 

life are artists. There are artist shoemakers, 
artist hair-cutters, artist housekeepers, artist 
wood-choppers, artist bridge-bui'ders, artist masons, 
—artists! artists! artists! everywhere. This is the 
need of the world to-day. Let us havethem. We 
believe that manual training, properly conducted 
and exercised, will give our children the use of all 
their senses, both in getting ideas and giving ideas; 
both in thinking what can be done and in doing 
what the thinking indicates can be done. We say, 
then, that the servile work of the hand, without the 
brain to move the hand, is slavery of the worst sort. 
We do not want this slavery. We will not have it. 
What we want is brain work, even though this 
brain work may lead some to plod and work in 
inferior capacities for many years. Yet indepen- 
dent brain work—thinking—is the stuff that our 
schools must produce. Banish forever and ever the 
idea that an eduvated boy or an educated girl is to 
learn so many pages of the text-book, so many 
dates in history, so many problems in arithmetic, 
so many books of Virgil, so many pages of Homer. 
Banish forever thisidea! It is unworthy of an 
intellectual age, and the teacher who has no higher 
ideal than this in teaching his pupile is a poor, 
ignorant slave, and the sooner he is out of the school 








the better it will be for the rising generation. 





‘THE public schools, during the past few years, 

have been under a severe running fire of criti- 
cism, They seem, in fact, to be the battle ground 
on which is fought all sorts of moral, religious, and 
political battles. In many respects the public 
schools no doubt can be very much improved. The 
JOURNAL has been outspoken for years in urging re- 
forms. But there is one particular in which all must 
admit that our schools certainly fail, and that is 
the ability to read and speak good English. Some 
teachers are as defective as their scholars. It is 
exceedingly important that there should be good, 
pure English spoken in all our schools. It is 
because we have believed, and still do believe, that 
the way English grammar is taught does not pro- 
mote the speaking and writing of our language 
in ite purity that we have opposed it. It is not 
sufficient for a pupil to learn how to ‘‘ parse ” or to 
“analyze” a sentence that some one else has 
written. The most important question a teacher 
can ask is, ‘‘Are my pupils able to express 
their own thoughts in correct, idiomatic English ?” 
This implies that they have thoughts, and that they 
are able to give these thoughts in good sentences. 
We know of many graduates of echools who are 
very poor letter writers and nearly all students 
of both high schools and colleges have an ab 


‘}horrerce of what is called composition writing. 


This should not beso. The expression of thought 
should be one of the greatest pleasures of life. 
Pupils should early learn to talk with pen and 
pencil. We believe that the methods of teaching 
English in our schools should be reconstructed at 
once. The subject is of great importance and 
should receive the prompt and carnest attention of 
teachers in all parts of our land. 





(THOSE at all acquainted with the history of edu. 

cation know that English grammar, in its 
present form, is a comparatively recent invention. 
The first one that received any attention in Am- 
erica was written by Noah Webster, although 
Murray's Grammar had afterward a larger sale 
than any of the first grammars printed in our 
country. These books, with the multitudes that 
have followed them have been received by boards 
of education and teachers generally as unquestion- 
ably necessary, until to-day there is hardly a school 
in our land that does not have its grammar, parsiog, 
and analyzing classes. We believe that the English 
of our schools would to-day be very far in advance 
of what it is if no formal grammar had been intro 
duced into any school below the highcst depart- 
ment. The parts of speech might be taught, anda 
few of the established rules of spelling and etymolo- 
gy, but if all analyzing, syntax, and prosody had 
been entirely left to the high school, we should be 
farther along in the speaking and writing of 
English than we areto-lay. Weare not ranters on 
this subject, but we do believe there is a truth here, 
—a sober, earnest truth—that the teachers of our 
country should seriously and earnestly at- 
tend to. 





‘THE evil effects of cigarettes do not come so much 

from the tobacco in them as from their asso- 
ciations, The tobacco is bad enough, but the vile 
pictures that accompany it are much worse. A 
mother recently repairing her boy’s clothing was 
astonished to find in one of his pockets a cigarette 
picture published by one of the large tobacco firms. 
We cannot watch too carefully the morals of 
children. In former days those who corrupted the 
youth were punished severely. It should be so now. 
The evil effects of vile impressions made upon the 
mind early in life cannot be estimated. Moral 
character is fixed at an early age, and when once 
fixed it is difficult to change it, 
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FREE PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS. 


——e 


The Boston School Committee has been making an in- 
vestigation relative to the practicability of establishing 
kindergartens in connection with the public schools. 
Letters were sent to about two hundred teachers asking 
the following questions :— 


1. What are the effects of kindergarten training as regards posi- 
tive intellectual growth? 

2. What are the effects in respect to moral development? 

8. What advantages in the management and discipline of the 
schools may come from keeping the very young children by them- 
selves, and giving them a kindergarten training before putting 
them upon the regular primary school course now generally fol- 
lowed ? 

4. What personal benefits in the way of protection and nurture 
accrue to the children, particularly to the children whose home 
advantages are not all that could be desired ? 


The answers received were generally favorable in the 
tatio of seven to one. Among the favorable answers it 
is interesting to note the following statements, each 
taken from different letters. It will be observed that 
the replies refer to children who had been trained in the 
kindergarten before entering the public school. 


“They were, generally, very observing, had clear ideas, and 
expressed them intelligently. They were more skilful with their 
pencils, and had a better idea of numbers and their relations than 
those who had not had this training.” 

“TI feel assured that the drudgery of my present work would be 

easened one-haif if all children had a year of kindergarten train- 
ing before entering upon third-class work.” 

“ Children from kindergartens have received a training in habits 
of neatness, cleanliness, order, self-reliance, and prompt obedi- 
ence, which is a great saving of time to the primary teacher: 
They have also formed habits of observing closely, and using their 
hands properly. All their faculties have been so cultivated that 
no time is lost in preparing them for primary school work.” 

“They have none of the shyness felt by children when they first 
eave home to attend school. They take hold of the slate-work 
better, they are not afraid to make an effort ; they have done con- 
siderable * busy work” in the kindergarten, so when the slates 
are given out and the copy set before them they do the best they 
can; they express themselves better in conversation ; and have 
more general information than shows itself in object-lessons.” 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that, as far as my school is con- 
cerned, the work would be lessened one-third if ali the children 
had a previous kindergarten training. Children from the kinder- 
gartens accept school discipline more readily, and their minds are 
better prepared to begin schoo) studies.” 

“ These children can be distinguished from the others without 
fail. Their training has been of very great advantage to them, and 
they are noted for their excellent attention.” 

“These children from the kindergarten also learn to express 
their thoughts and observations more freely than children pos- 
sessing equal ability, but coming directly from home to the pri- 
mary school. The kindergarten children are able to make closer 
comparisons, and to detect obvious differences far more quickly 
than the average child coming to school for the first time. Again, 
the child from the kindergarten will generally concentrate his 
attention, and reach a result or conclusion more quickly than our 
home child who has not passed over this bridge between his baby- 
Ife and his actual school-days. 


On the other side of the question, the following opin- 
ions are recorded : 

“Do not think they were better prepared for primary work 
than those who came directly from home.” 

“My impressions as to the effects of kindergarten training are 
not particularly agreeable. I find the children more restiess, 
needing more amusement than the present course of study would 
permit of. Judging from my past experience my work would not 
be made easier if all the children had kindergarten training.” 

“I think that the habits of observation that kindergarten gives 
are of great help in the primary work that follows ; but that it is 
counteracted by the restless ways and want of dependence upon 
themselves that almost.all of the children I have received from the 
kindergarten have shown in a marked degree.” 

“In my opinion the kindergartens are a great success in amus- 
ing and interesting the little ones; but, in my experience, I can~ 
not remember a singie instance (with the exception I made in re- 
gard to number) where the child has advanced in the third class 
more rapidly because of the previous kindergarten training.” 

We confess to a feeling of astonishment to know that 
any teachers in Boston could be found holding these sen- 
timents. We are glad the superintendent has had the 
courage to publish these letters. From the conclusions 
he draws, in his report from these letters, we select two 


points : 

1. On the intellectual side. The effects of kinder- 
garten training are shown in highly quickened powers 
of observation ; in the possession of clear ideas, derived 
chiefly from systematically guided observation ; in the 
power to express these ideas well in conversation; in 
the great readiness with which the art of reading is 
learned ; in the very considerable knowledge of numbers 
and their relations objectively acquired ; in some know- 
ledge of forms and colors; in a considerable develop- 


' ment and discipline of the active powers, as displayed 


in the comparative ease with which the manual arts of 
drawing, writing, and slate-work are acquired. 

2, On the moral side. The effects of good kindergar- 
ten training are traceable in the first manifestations of a 
sense of justice, one child learning to recognize the 
rights of other children as limitations on his own rights ; 


in habitual acts of kindness and generosity; evincing a 
disposition to yield to others what may gratify them but 
cannot be demanded by them as a matter of right; in 
polite manners ; in truthfulness, its opposite never being 
fostered by harsh discipline ; inan eager desire to please 
the teacher ; and finally, to refer to a characteristic 
which may certainly be ranked asa virtue, in personal 
cleanliness and neatness, 

There has been for years in our mind no doubt as to 
the great value of kindergarten training, both from a 
moral and hygienic point of view. But morethan this it 
is manual training pure and simple. The child only 
learns as it does, and by more and more learning to do 
it, more and more knows. Noone attempts to make a 
child learn without doing. It learns that the fire is hot 
by being burned, and the effects of cold from frost- 
bitten fingers. It is well to remember that there are 
kindergartens, and then again there are kindergartens. 
We must discriminate. Not all that glitters is gold. 
But the genuine kindergarten is one of Heaven’s best 
gifts to this fallen world, and as such should be en- 
grafted upon our school system, as much a part of its 
permanent furniture, as is reading, writing, and spell- 
ing. 





THE DRIFT OF THOUGHT. 


GATHERED FROM RECENT EDUCATIONAL MERTINGS. 


The topics chosen for discussion at our state associa- 
tions generally show which way the educational wind is 
blowing. 

The normal school question is just now a “‘ sensitive ” 
one in Minnesota. A good many forces have been con- 
spiring during the past few years to make it so. Since 
Mr. Phelps educationally died, matters have been rather 
quiet in this north state, but the wind is beginning to 
blow again, and it may prove to be a blizzard up there. 
Here is what Supt. Engstrom, president of the superin- 
tendents’ association, recently said : 

“Our normal schools are intended to educate teachers 
for the common schools. To what extent has this been 


accomplished ? Last year over 7,500 teachers were em_ 


ployed in the common schools. Of these 7} per cent, 
were normal graduates ; 75 per cent. of the latter were 
employed in special and independent districts. The 
normal schools, then, which were established to supply 
teachers for common schools, have supplied them almost 
exclusively to towns and villages. Over 70 per cent. of 
common school teachers have never had any normal 
training whatever. As the normal schools are now 
organized, they never can be successful in supplying 
teachers for the common schools. The common school 
teachers are often immature in years and judgment, and 
inaccurate in learning. A large proportion of them do 
not have any appreciation of their work.” 

Miss. SOPHIA Watson, of Illinois, had the womanly 
courage to hit the nail square on the head when she said 
that ‘‘she would devote little time to examinations, 
believing them valuable in determining promotions only 
as an aid to the teacher’s judgment. The teacher should 
keep pace with the times. But she could not do it if she 
had to torture her brain to the verge of imbecility two 
weeks out of four in going over examination papers.’ 
This is good! The remark of the reporter that ‘“‘ Miss 
Watson’s paper was excellent,” doubtless expresses the 
exact truth. All papers that tell the truth are excellent. 

Supt. W. F. L. SANDERS uttered a gem before the In- 
diana association when he said that “the best language 
lesson is the one in which the child isled totalk.” Why 
not say ‘“‘ write” also, Supt. Sanders? Before the same 
association Supt. J. W. Layne said, ‘‘ There are four 
classes of critics who like to have something to say 
about it. There is the fag end of opposers to public 
schools, those who have no other knowledge, and have 
made failures of their children, and lastly those who 
know the public school system, who study and improve. 
Those last are the only ones who should be heard.” That 
is right Supt. Layne. 

Miss Litiiz J. Martin, of Indianapolis, said that in 
the Boston schools there were lately found, ‘‘ an incredi- 
ble number of pupils who did not know vhe appearance of 
even the common domestic animals, and were unable to 
tell the size of different animals, because their only 
knowledge of them was the small pictures found in their 
books.” Does Miss Martin know that facts are danger- 
ous things to tell? Those ‘‘facts” have been flatly 
denied, as giving at all a correct idea of the intelligence 
of the average Bostonian child. A speaker before the 
Indiana association said that ‘‘ there are too many ‘ nice 
little ladies’ to have healthy women,” and he also said 
that ‘“‘ regular gymnastics cannot be compared to an ex- 





citing out-door romp.” There is truth here. 


Hon. Epwin WILLeTts uttered a profound truth 
when he said before the Michigan association the follow- 
ing: ‘If there is any specific for crime in all its stages, 
it is labor. If the young of all conditions of life, of both 
sexes, were trained to industrious habits, taught some 
form of useful labor, if education gave the love of labor, 
we should soon see the tide turn in our prison statistics.” 
“Teach every boy in this country an honest trade by 
which he can make his living, and you will greatly dim - 
ish the number of criminals.” ‘‘Our girls and boyscome 
out of our schools without any profound respect for 
labor or for the laborer, or with a willingness to make a 
living by the labor of their hands. Here is the weak 
point of the present system.” 

State Supt. DRAPER made a remark before the asso- 
ciated principals, week before last, that showed his wis- 
dom. He said, “I have learned some things, and have 
changed my mind in many things since I became super- 
intendent.” This is first-rate. May the Empire state be 
long delivered from a chief educational officer who never 
changes his mind, and never learns anything. 

We are sorry to read that at this meeting, Dr. Shel- 
don, of Oswego, said that ‘‘ there are no general princi- 
ples upon which educators are agreed.” Is it so? This 
is the most melancholy sentence we have read for many 
a year. And at the same meeting, the most eminent 
pedagogical philosopher of our state, Dr. Hoose, declared 
that, “‘we are at sixes and sevens on education. He 
could not get it out of his mind that the shell is not a 
part of the egg, that the hide and hair are not a part of 
the ox. One of the first things that ought to be done 
with children is to teach them a vocabulary, if they are 
expected to become proficient scholars. There ought to 
be a time in childhood when a boy should enjoy un- 
alloyed liberty. If a boy wants to stand on his head, 
let him stand on his head. If you don’t like his looks 
don’t look at him. If a girl wants to climb a tree, let 
her climb a tree. Let the child learn the process.” 
Either the reporter or the Dr. must have been crazy 
when these sentences were formulated. It is ‘‘ too bad 
for anything.” But President Webster, of Union Col- 
lege, capped the climax when he is reported to have said 
that, ‘he believed in filling up the children. Fat the 
young things. He didn’t care a copper whether they 
understood it or not. He would fill the child up with 
the multiplication table, so that a part of it stuck out of 
his mouth. This may not be a generally accepted prin- 
ciple, but it was a generally accepted principle so 
far as he was concerned. If a child asks questions 
tell him he is impertinent.” We seriously think that 
our reporter at this meeting must have lost his head. 
Such utterances have not been reported from any meet- 
ing in this state for many years. 

MANUAL TRAINING was a notable topic in nearly all 
the state meetings. In Colorado one speaker said ex- 
cellently that ‘‘ thought is expressed in four ways, 
namely : First, imperfectly in speech ; second, better in 
writing ; third, in drawing ; and fourth, by practical 
illustration. The high school student can only express 
thought in the first two ways. Manual training in con- 
nection with a high school education, will enable a stu- 
dent to be able to express thought in all four ways.” 
The writer defined manual training as “ the harmonious 
development of the whole being.” Good! He also said 
that in the future ‘‘ girls will be able to do something 
more than to paint and finger the keys of a piano. The 
head must be educated to help the brain. With edu- 
cated labor the great question of capital and labor will in 
time be solved.” 

But there was another tune sung at this association, 
and it was pitched by Supt. Aaron Gove. ‘ He asked 
the teachers if they were prepared to have their salaries 
reduced in order that there might be provided a fund 
for the erection of buildings for schools to educate a few 
boys. He thought that it was not necessary to send a 
boy to the backyard and put him to sawing wood, in 
order that he might appreciate the dignity of labor. 
Manual training is a good thing, but not a necessity. It 
is not right to put the hand in the public pocket to edu- 
cate the few, as.would be a necessity in the introduction 
of such a system in the city schools, What the great 
mass of boys and girls most need is an opportunity to 
learn to read and write. Take good care of the brain, 
and when you get through with it, then turn your pupils 
over to the manual training school. He appealed to the 
teachers not to be carried away by the whirl of popular 


All of this will be read within a generation as the pro- 
test of the famous thirty-one Boston schoolmasters 
against Horace Mann’s suggestions is-read to-day. The 
world moves, Mr. Gove, and you must move with it, or 





be moved, The decree is written, 
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A LITTLE Boston girl was asked by an artist to define 
drawing. ‘“‘Oh,” she replied, “drawing is thinking, 
and then marking around the think.” 





Five hundred and eighty-five thousand pupils attend 
the parochial schools in the United States, 





In 1632, the Plymouth Council enacted that any man 
elected to, and then declining, an office should be fined 
thirty pounds. The influence of that statute upon the 
American people cannot be estimated. 





VERY positively it is sometimes asserted in these days 
that ignorance is the parent of crime, and that educa- 
tion will surely prevent it. Into the face of this asser- 
tion may be thrown the reply that of the inmates of 
Joliet, Ill., penitentiary only ten per cent. can be classed 
as illiterate. The reason why so many get there may be 
fund in the fact that about two thirds of the Joliet con- 
viots have no religious belief, and do not appear to want 
any. 





Is THIs Goop PsycHOLOGy ?—Col. Ingersoll says, 
“The brain thinks without asking out’consent. We 
belleve, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. 
Belief is a result. It is the effect of evidence upon the 
mind. There is no opportunity of being honest or dis- 
honest in the formation of an opinion. The conclusion 
is entirely independent of desire.” 


THE name Lincoln is proposed for North Dakota, and 
Kanawha for West Virginia. 

PHILADELPHIA has a large training school for colored 
teachers, and its head is Miss Fannie J. Coffin. one of 
the most notable colored women in the country. She is 
a graduate of the Rhode Island State Normal School 
and Oberlin College, and has taught since 1865. 

THE changes going on in theoretical pedagogy are 
reflected in the later text-books ; for publishers draw to 
their aid, not compilers as in days of yore, but successful 
educators. In the preparation of Harpcr’s new Series of 
Readers. Superintendent O. T. Bright, of Englewood, 
Ill., Samuel Metuchen, of Philadelphia, and Jones Bald- 
win, as well as many other well-known teachers, co- 
operated. This is what the JOURNAL has always recom- 
mended. This plan of drawing from the experience of 


the profession will doubtless become universal, because it | * 


is in accordance with sound philosophy. Mr. Bright 
has given his special attention to the first book of the 
series, and his just ideas of the treatment of the young 
mind are clearly set forth in the preface. ‘‘ Reading,” he 
says, ‘‘is the interpretation of the thought in the printed 
page. Thisis quite an advance upon the definition in a 
text-book the writer used : ‘“‘ Reading is the utterance of 
words with due force and expression.” 


THREE Cornell University students ,. have been 
drowned within nine months. Last June Mr. Green, a 
post-graduate, lost his life in Fall Creek, in Ithaca, and 
last July, Mr. Griggs, a Freshman, was drowned at 
Northfield, Conn., while there attending Mr. Moody’s 
Bible school. On the night of December 12, Edward 
Scribner Nevins, 90, of Orange, N. J., lost his life in’ 
Eddy Pond, in an attempt to save Miss Maggie Sullivan 
from drowning. Miss Sullivan was skating and broke 
through the ice. 


THE great metaphysician Mansel was once riding: 
along the road when he saw a donkey which had put 
its head in an ash-barrel, and couldn’t get it out. A 
companion said, ‘‘ The poor thing will smother.” Man- 
sel was heard to reflect audibly: ‘It will then be a 
case of asphyxia.” Mansel once told about a country 
squire who had three favorite horses ; the one he named 
Salt-fish, because he was good for a fast day ; the next, 
Naples, because it was a beautiful bay; and the third, 
Morning Star, because it was a roarer. 





1 wRiTE to thank you for the monthly supplements to 
your valuable JouRNAL. No teacher who wishes to 
succeed, can afford to miss them. Supt. Hughes’ arti- 
cle on ‘‘ How to Keep Order,” will bring success to 
many young teachers who otherwise would have failed. 
I trust these supplements will have the large circulation 
which they merit. 


Supt. Schools, Peoria, Ill. N. C. DoUGHERTY, 
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JAMES SULLY, M. A., LL. D. 


1842. He came of a commercial family and was edw 
cated for a business career. At school he won prizes for 
mathematics and modern languages. He left school at 
the age of seventeen and went into his father’s office at 
Bridgewater. After three years’ trial of business he 
prevailed on his father to let him continue his studies. 
He went up to London and read for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree of the University of London which degree he 
took with honors in the year 1866. He then went to 
Germany to study, and heagd among others the psycholo- 
gist Lotze, at Gottingen. He returned to London in 
1868, and took the M. A. degree at the University of 
London, winning the gold medal in the branch of philo- 
sophy. He then engaged for a while in tuition, His 
deep interest in philosophical, and especially in psycholo- 
gical, subjects soon led to an attempt to write upon them. 
His first literary efforts were articles contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review, and other reviews, from the year 
1871. His first volume called ‘‘ Sensation and Intuition : 
Studies in Psychology and Aisthetics,” which appeared 
in 1874, was in the main a reprint of these articles. 
This publication was followed by a more considerable 
work entitled ‘‘ Pessimism,” in 1877. Four years later 
there appeared another volume “Illusions” in the In- 
ternational Scientific Series. Meanwhile he had been 
combining with his literary activity the practical work 
of lecturing on the subject of education. He had felt 
attracted to the subject of education from its close con- 
nection with his favorite science psychology, and he 
soon made his mark as a lecturer on the principles of 
education. Among other places he gave a series of lec- 
tures at the College of Preceptors in continuation of the 
work of the late Professor Joseph Payne, and these lec- 
tures he still continues to deliver, having discovered 
among students of psychology in general, and especially 
among teachers, a great demand fora clear exposition 
of the latest. results of the science.- He proceeded to 
write his ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Education,” the first edition of which was 
published in England and America in 1884, A short 
fcompendium of this treatise, especially designed for 
teachers, was published in 1886, under the title “‘ The 
Teachers’ Hand-Book of Psychology,” Dr. Sully has 
had his scientific attainments recognized by more than 
one authority. He has been appointed examiner 
in mental and moral science, not only by his own uni’ 
versity, but by the University of Cambridge, and by the 
new Victoria University. A year or two ago the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, on the proposal of the late Prof. 
Spencer Baynes, conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. During the present year he delivered 
at the request of the university authorities a course of 
lectures at Cambridge on the ‘“ History of Education.” 
Dr. Sully is married and has two children, and he has 
made use of his observations of his children’s early men- 
tal development as illustrations in his psychological 
works. The writings of Dr. Sully are widely read and 
greatly valued by American students. 





THOUSANDS of our readers reviewéd the events of the. 
year in last week's JOURNAL with much interest, and 
the same-number will 
of” Educational’ Thotight,” ~ gathered - from’ the state 





edoontional ‘suitings im ‘Vile tesal, with egnal pools | 


Dr. Stilly was born at Bridgewater, Somersetshire, in* 


the Summary - 
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Other selections will appear next week. We know 
these three numbers will be especially valued. 





THE New Princeton Review is consolidated with the 
Political Science Quarterly, published by Ginn & Co. 
Professor Sloane will continue to write as in the past. 
= 


THE annual meeting of the School Commissioners and 
City Superintendents’ Association of this state is in 
session in this city as we go to press. A report of what 
was done and said will appear next week. 
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Tue entire ticket nominated by the Republicans, of 
Boston, for school committee was elected. They are: 
for one year, Caroline E. Hastings; for two years, 
C. M. Green and W. A. Mowry; for three years, Solo- 
mon Schindler, L. B. Pingree, J. P. C. Winship, R. C. 
Humphreys, Samuel B. Capen, T. J. Emery, Willard 8. 
Allen, and Liberty D. Packard. The only member of 
the present board reelected is Miss Hastings, and among 
the eleven there are no Catholics. Taking the vote for 
Mr. Schindler as representing very nearly the aggregate 
vote for school committee, and subtracting from it the 
total vote for mayor, gives 16,947 as the approximate 
number of women who voted in a total registration of 
about 21,300, or very nearly 80 per cent. As no separate 
returns were made of the women voters, the exact 
figures cannot be giver. 





MANNERISMS OF TEACHERS. 





By Mrs. Junta M. Dewey, Principal Training School, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Time was when a chool teacher could be recognized 
anywhere by a certain austerity or stiffness of dress and 
manner. Such is not thecase now. Teachers as a class 
dress well, and the mannerisms of the schoo]l-room do 
not seem to cling tothem asformerly. This is progress. 
There is every reason why teachers should not aim to 
make themselves a distinct species. There is every rea- 
son why they should conform to prevailing customs in 
dress and manners. Having gone thus far, they should 
continue the reform by breaking themselves of certain 
other ‘‘ propensities” which still make the term teacher 
almost one of reproach. Many teachers indulge in say- 
ing sharp, pert, sarcastic things to their pupils, and thus 
a habit is formed which cannot be changed as easily as 
adress. They grow fond of exercising this cunning of 
the tongue, and others beside their pupils soon become 
their victims. They make sarcastic remarks about their 
school commitiee, their superintendent, or other 
superior officers. They ridicule their work. They are 
constanly on the alert for some object upon which to 
draw the keen edge of wit. Do they realize how disa- 
greeable they make themselves, even to their friends? 
Does it ever occur to them that they thus lower the 
social standing of teachers in general? Do they ever 
think how it eventually sours their own natures? The 
only remedy is to abstain from sarcasm in the school- 
room, and to cultivate there a sweetness and gra~~ of 
manner that would befit a drawing-room. 





A REVIEW OF A REVIEW, 


By CAROLINE B, La Row. 


Education, for November, is not sure) “‘ what effect 
would be produced upon the ‘philosophic mind” by a 
perusal of ‘The Young Idea.” But would not the first 
impulse of the philosophic mind, or even that of “ the 
ordinary mortal somewhat at home on educatiopal sub- 
jects,” be to ask the question, Does this book tell the 
truth, and is it true to an extent great enough to war- 
rant such exposure and condemnation ? 

Upon what ground should criticism of any book be 
based? Certainly it should have some reference to the 
nature and object of the book itself. ‘‘ The Young 
Idea ” does not claim to be a work of imagination. It 
is a collection of facts, not gathered by “‘ roaming over 
the whole country as a scavenger, smelling out all the 
foolish and unripe things little children just beginning 
to learn say,” but facts offered to the writer by dis- 
couraged and tortured teachers in the United States, 
England, Scotland, and the farthest islands of the sea 
where the school system has penetrated. A large pro- 
portion of these originated in high schools and colleges, 
and their claim for attention rests upon the sccompany- 
bn Sh assertions “of fhe” teachers that, in nearly every 
thé absuirdity of the statement or answér, cotfld be 
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directly traced to too rapid promotion, or to faulty 
methods, which have resulted in almost total paralysis 
of the power of attention, concentration, analysis, and 
reason,—everything but memory. In view of these 
facts, it is indeed pertinent to ask, ‘if it would not be 
better to return at once to barbarism and be happy.” 

But are these things matters of opinion, or matters of 
fact? Are they the expressions of prejudice. disap- 
pointment, anger, or malice, orare they the words of truth 
and soberness? Who can answer these questions? Best 
of all, teachers, upon whom the autbor in the book it- 
self calls for testimony, in addition to what has been 
already volunteered : secondly, a vast number of inter- 
ested and anxious mothers, a still smaller number of 
fathers, and a few intelligent, disinterested outside ob- 
servers. Upon the answer of these persons, competent 
to testify, let the merits of the case depend. 

Education wishes that certain zealous persons would 
‘stop holding up our excellent school system to ridi- 
cule.” Our theoretical school system is as far beyond 
ridicule as is the solar system ; it is sublime in its ideal, 
almost divine in its intended mission. It is not the 
school system,—that grandest of all monuments to the 
courage, the wisdom, and the faith of the fathers,— 
which is made the subject of ridicule, but the excres- 
cences, the monstrous growths, the wicked waste, the 
misdirected energy, the superficiality, the conceit, the 
pretense, the general “‘humbuggery” which has at- 
tached itself to the system. While the system itself is 
‘*excellent,” almost beyond criticism in its plan, scope, 
and intention ; while there are many schools excellent 
in all respects, the fact remains that many are excellent 
in no respect, while the great mass of them have, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, steadily deteriorated 
through a combination of causes, which the most super- 
ficial student of social and political economy cannot fail 
to understand. 

These zealous persons are urged to ‘‘turn around and 
give their blessing to the poor school teachers, who, amid 
much discouragement, are trying to elevate” the youth 
of the couutry. Can any one doubt the sympathy of 
such men as Gen. Walker, and Col. Parker, for all 
school teachers? Is not every utterance from the lips 
of these distinguished men an indirect, if not direct, 
plea for them, for larger liberty and a better prelimi- 
nary training, which shall make them worthy of the 
liberty? They have already given their blessing to 
many teachers in the shape of suggestion, encourage- 
ment, and practical assistance. And if there was one 
hope stronger than all others in the heart of the author 
of *‘ The Young Idea,” it was that the little book might 
be able to do something towards the removal] of much 
of the useless load of labor now bound upon long suffer- 
ing shoulders ; that teachers, the world over, should be 
made free to stand upright like dignified, responsible 
men and women, conscientiously and intelligently 
working, not for ‘‘ marks” and “examinations,” but for 
the benefit of mortal bodies, and immortal souls. There 
are teachers who are ‘‘ poor” in a different sense from 
that implied by Education, but the number is not larger 
than that of incompetents in the legal, medical, or even 
theological professions, while the great body of teachers 
are an immense uplifting power in the community. 
Society at large little realizes how much it is indebted 
to these devoted men and women, who, often on salar- 
ies that no good mechanic would be willing to accept, 
often hampered and crippled in their best endeavors 
and aspirations, by the senseless limitations and require- 
ments of boards, trustees, and committeemen, are work- 
ing far more hours than they are paid for, from the sub- 
limest convictions of duty, the profoundest realization 
of their high office. It is a marvel that so many teach- 
ers accomplish so much under the circumstances. One 
cannot help speculating as to what they might do under 
more favorable conditions. True, “the teacher makes 
the school”—so far as he is allowed, but teachers can 
testify, if they will, as to the shortness of the tether by 
which they are confined. It is only a superficial reader 
who can say that in ‘‘The Young Idea,” “all schools, 
teachers, and pupils are made fun of.” If that were 
true, the author might profitably be spared from among 
the ranks of the living, while the book should as 
speedily as possible be put out of existence; but on the 
contrary, every page was inspired by love and sympa- 
thy for teachers, regret for the schools, and pity for 
the pupils. The cause which the book represents is 
worth, not only fighting for, but suffering for, and the 
writer is willing to fill even the role of “scavenger,” if 
she may but succeed in removing from our educational 
institutions, the unsightly and unwholesome elements, 
which if undisturbed may poison, and eventually de- 
stroy that which is most valuable in life. 


MIND STUDIES FOR THINKING TEACHERS. 
I. 

What are we to study? What is mind? How do we 
know mind is? No one ever saw it. It has not been 
weighed. It has neither length, breadth, nor thickness. 
Fire cannot burn it, water cannot drown it, a receptacle 
cannot hold it. What isit? Although it is so different 
from what can be handled, weighed, and analyzed, yet 
we are all just as certain of its existence as though it 
were a well-known animal. 

WHAT MIND IS NOT. 


It is not material. How do we know that this state- 
ment is true? Because no one believes now, and no 
reputable thinker has ever taught, that it is material. 
Many have taught that remembering, judging, and 
deciding are effects of nerve action, but no one has ever 
claimed that these mental activities are nerve action. 
There is a great difference between a cause and its 
effect. Not that we believe that memory is the effect of 
any vibrations in the brain, for we do not, but if it were, 
it would not prove that the mind is material any more 
than the toothache or headache are material. We can 
leave out of the question, once for all, that the mind is 
matter, or the effect of matter in motion. There isn’t a 
particle of evidence to prove that it is. No argument 


has ever been adduced to even give a shadow of proba-| 


bility to the dogma of the materiality of mind, and we 
don’t believe there ever will be. But it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that 


ALL WE KNOW OF MIND IS THROUGH MATTER. 


No one ever saw the manifestation of mind except 
through some material thing or things. The spiritual- 
ists never pretend to show pure mind. It is always 
some thing, either a tipping table, or a rapping, or a 
shadowy shadow. Some reality is at hand. We study 
the effects of mind, but only as these effects are exhib- 
ited in things. We think, but we think only of some 
things that can be seen, heard, felt, or tasted, or their 
combinations. Love must love something. Abstract 
love from all materiality, and it would be an unthinka- 
ble emotion. We can’t think of God’s love unless there 
is some being to be loved, and this being must be a 
reality, and all we know of reality centers around mate- 
rial reality. There may be immaterial realities. We 
believe there are. But we know nothing about them. 
We only know of their existence by faith. We shall 
know them hereafter, we believe, but not in this world 
No book has ever been written describing immaterial 
beings, or any thought of how they look or what they 
do. There are angels, but all we know of them is from 
what has been seen or heard. It is absolutely necessary, 
then, that one should study mind tarough matter. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


I see, I hear, I feel, I smell, I taste, and then I 
can shut my eyes and think about what I saw, heard, 
felt, smelt, or tasted. ‘‘I think, therefore I am.” Who 
thinks? The J—the ego. Whatis thisego? How dol 
know that I am? Because the very idea of thinking 
implies a thinker. 

There must be something to know before it can be 
known. The knowing of this something as self is self- 
consciousness. I knew John Smith as John Smith, so I 
know myself as myself. 

Self-consciousness implies consciousness, but con- 
sciousness cannot be defined. ‘‘The conscious self 
knows itself.” 

Some self-styled psychologists claim that self-con- 
sciosness has no necessary relation to our bodies; that 
we could have known ourselves just as well if we had 
no bodies, and if there was no matter, as we can now. 
Now will our readers try to imagine something without 
solids, liquids, gaseous, or ethereal substance, something 
with nothing in itself or anywhere within reach of it, 


and then imagine this something thinking! What 
would it think about ? In this condition there could be 
no colors, no sounds, no electricity, no forces operating, 


for all these imply matter. The condition of pure mind | , 


without matter is a condition to us, in our present state, 
absolutely unthinkable. By faith we believe there is 
such an immaterial condition, but under our present 
environments such a state is unthinkable. 

We shall be charged with holding the doctrine of the 
materialists, We not, and no reasonable man will 
insist that we do. Because we have no means of study- 
ing the mind only throygh a materia] organization, does 
not make us teac ; is no soul or mind back of 
this material machine, On the other hand. it assumes 
that there is a mind, a soul, back of its environments, or 
else how could it itself? And gh vege J 
manifests itself through and tMmeans of matter, 

uy it‘has, we 18 sak. compesping vernin 
16 of soul or mind, apart from matter, we 
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RECEPTION DAY. 


THE PLOWMAN BARD. 





By ExLuia BoLpry. 


As the name of Burns and Scotland are so closely 
associated, make the day or exercise in honor of Scot- 
land as well as of Burns. Have pupils bring pictures of 
Scottish scenery, castles, and ple. Plan a drawing of 
Scotch thistle on the board. Fe bits of Scotch plaid can 
be obtained, tie them in the button-holes of pupils. 
Send for a collection of Scotch melodies. 


PROGRAM. 


No. 1, Give a description of Scottish ae S 

No. 2. Show picture (if possible) of a Highlander. 
Describe his appearance ; his kilt, bonnet, and plaid. 

No. 8. Relate two or three incidents illustrating the 
character of the people. 

No. 4. Describe several customs of the Scotch, and 
their dialect. 

No. 5. Tell about the thistle; how it came to be the 
national flower; how Burns regarded it, and would 

re it in clipping the weeds; how his grave was 

planted with thistles, etc. 

No. 6. Name noted writers, both living and dead, who 
have written stories and poems of Scotland. 

(Have pupils take up the following on Burns by topic, 
expanding as much as possible.) 


His BIRTHDAY. 


Born January 25, 1759, in a clay-built cottage at Allo- 
way. He tells us how ‘a blast of Janwar win’ blew 
hausel in on Robin,” and they had to run with him to 
another hut for shelter. 


SrxTH YEAR. 


A backward boy at his books, and not over-bright at 
anything. Sent with his brother Gilbert to school. Old 
Murdock, the schoolmaster, used to say: ‘Gilbert 
Burns, and no’ Robert, was the laddie to make his mark, 
Gilbert could make poetry, too, while Robert could 
hardly make pot-hooks, and hoo Robert came to be a 
poet, and Gilbert just naebody by comparison, was mair 
than ever a schoolmaster could tell ye.” 

‘*The earliest pieces in which I took pleasure,” he 
says, ‘‘ were ‘ The Vision of Mirza,’ and the hymn, ‘ How 
are thy servants blest, O, Lord.’ The first two books I 
ever read were, ‘The Life of Hannibal,’ and ‘ The Life 
of Sir William Wallace.’ ” 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Robin has already made some rhymes. He becomes a 
plowman on his father’s farm. One day when working 
with the reapers, he and a maid take a rig, or ridge, 
together, as was the custom, and as they work, the maid 
— ¢ a Scotch ballad. Robin is shee | with the singer 
and the song, and tells her he will make a ballad if she 
will sing it. The maiden says she will try, and so his 
first beginning, ‘‘O, once I loved a bonnie lass,” was 
written. 

(Have ‘“‘ Handsome Nell” recited.) 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


His father igold and feeble, the farm preves unprofit- 
able, and the family seek another home. They work 
like slaves to-keep a roof over their heads. Writes ‘‘ My 
Father was a Farmer.” 

(Have poem recited.) 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 


The happiest year in the history of the family. Burns 
wrote some of his sprightliest songs, among them ‘‘ John 
Barleycorn,” and ‘‘ My Nannie, O.” 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Established a social club, which led him to his fatal 
habit of drinking. Left his home and worked for a 
flax-dresser. One misfortune followed another, until he 
wrote his father he was willing to leave the world. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


His life still further saddened by the death of his 
oo he described in ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
ight.’ 
ve all or a part of this poem recited.) 
he family were turned out of their home, and most 
of the property was seized. In this soured frame of 
mind he wrote “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” a sarcastic 
thrust at William Fisher, a small farmer who pretended 
i very good, but who met with anything but a godly 
nd. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Finds him inonafarm. He is plowing one bitter 
winter’s day with four horses. A boy named John 
Blane is at the head of the team. Suddenly he sees a 
mouse turn out in the furrow, nest and all, and, boylike, 
springs for it. But with one swift leap, Burns has John 
by the collar, and shakes him back into his place with a 
word John never forgot. Then the plowman goes on 
with his work, but like a man in a dream. The next 
morning that wonderful poem, ‘‘To a Mouse,” was 
iia sata wining 

a er for everything living, and 
fo: a 
ve poems, ‘‘ To a Mouse,” ‘‘ To a Mountain ” 
ar Seeing a Wounded Hare Limp by me,” 
recited. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


Mary Campbell, his Highland Mary, died. He wrote, 
“Gloomy Night is Gathering Fast.” Intended to sail 
for the West Indies. His poems which had been pub- 
lished, met with such favor he was dissuaded from 
going. Fits up a farm for himself. 

(Have “Highland Mary” and “Gloomy Night” 
recited.) 

THIRTIETH YEAR. 


Failed at farming. Was appointed exciseman, a i- 
tion that tended to confirm his habit of pen ogg ot- 
withstanding his dissipation, wrote this year, ‘* To Mary 
in Heaven.” 

(Have poem recited.) 


THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Gave up his farm and went to live in Dumfries. 
‘‘Tam O’ Shanter,” the last of his long poems, was writ- 
ten at this time. 

(Have a pupil describe this poem, reciting parts of it ; 
then if there is an instrument, have the instrumental 
piece by that name played.) 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


A new edition of his poems appeared, containing the 
new one, ‘‘ Scots Wha Hae,” which added much to his 
fame. 

(Have poem recited by a boy.) 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Wrote his last serious production, ‘‘ A Man’s a Man 
for a’ that.” Began to realize the full power of his evil 
habits, and wrote, at this early age, to a friend, ‘‘ the 
stiffening joints of old age were fast coming over him.” 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


In January he was seized with rheumatic fever, which 
left him almost helpless. In the summer he was 
removed to the country, where he wrote his last song, 
‘* Fairest Maid on Devon’s Banks.” In July he was 
brought back to Dumfries. where he died July 21, aged 
thirty-seven years, six months. A touching incident is 
told of the regard in which he was held. As he lay 
dying, the street was crowded with workingmen, many 
of them weeping. When asked what was the matter, 
they sobbed, ‘“‘ Robbie Burns 1s deein, Robbie Burns is 
deein.” 

His GRAVE. 


He was buried in St. Michael’s churchyard. No one 
who was able thought it worth while to mark the spot 
with a stone, but some loving hand planted the grave 
with Scotch thistles, and cared for them. Years after- 
ward his remains were removed to a beautiful mauso- 
leum. 


(Describe the statue lately erected at Albany.) 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Scott describes him : 

‘* His person was strong and robust ; his manners rus- 
tic, not clownish. There was a strong expression of 
sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments, but the eye 
alone, I think, indicated the poetical character. It was 
large and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say rego | 
glowed) when he spoke with feeling. I never saw suc 
an eye in a human being.” 


In His Home. 


Although his life was blighted by the curse of drink, 
yet he never would touch it in his own home. When 
the day’s work was done, he taught his children, and 
always kept up the old custom of reading from the Bible 
to his family every evening. He loved his children 
dearly, and was never distur in his writing by their 
noise. Would forgive them anything except a lie. 


His INDEPENDENCE. 


When asked to drink the health of Prime Minister 
Pitt, he declined, and proposed the health of George 
Washington instead. 

He was once invited to dine with a nobleman in Edin- 
burgh. To his surprise, the peasant-poet was shown 
into the servants’ 1. He ate his meal quietly, and 
when called before the company to sing a song. con- 
trolled his anger and sang, ‘‘A Man's a Man.” When he 
came to the stanza, ‘‘ Ye see yon birkie ca’ed a lord,” 
he pointed to his host, and finishing the stanza, left the 
room. 

Intersperse the exercise with Scottish songs. For 
variety, ‘‘ The Hunting Tower” may be sung by a boy 
and a girl in costume. ‘‘Auld Robin Gray” may be given 
as an acted-song, one person singing the words, while 
others on the stage in appropriate dress accompany with 
actions. 

Another feature for variety is to have ten or twelve 
girls in old-fashioned costume march in and sing one or 
two stanzas of several familiar Scotch airs, accompany- 
ing each with odd gestures. 


SHORT QUOTATIONS. 


1. Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


2. Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned. 


3. The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 


Gang aft agley, 
An’ la’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 


4. Then por eee your brother man, 
Still gen sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang 
To step aside is human. 


5. Who made the heart, tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
6. O wad some power the giftie gie us, 


To see oursels as others see us. 


7. The passing moment's all we rest on. 


8. A few days may—a few years must, 
Repose us in the silent dust. 

9. Let us th’ eae now employ, 
And live as those who never die. 


10. Content and love brings peace and joy— 
What mair have queens upon a throne ? 








WISDOM SELECTED FROM 
RECENT -ASSOCIATIONS. 


MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


[THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
By Pres. E. P. CHURCH. 


“We come in part to sit at the feet of the doctors of the 
law, our seniors and superiors in the educational work. 
We come to see the friendly light of their benevolent 
countenances that we may partake of their spirit, and 
emulate their virtues. We come conscious of our indivi- 
dual defects, but reaching forward to something better.”’ 

After speaking of the destiny of the state and dwelling 
at some length upon our natural resources, our commer- 
cial facilities and mineral wealth, and speaking of our 
healthful and invigorating climate, with an area larger 
than that of some of the kingdoms of Europe, the speaker. 
said : 

“Michigan has within itself almost the possibilities of 
an empire, the very position of our state bringing us into 
intimate relations with the East, West, and great North- 
west. Right here the power of able teachers, good schools 
and sound learning must be felt. Already the misguided, 
wasteful contest between 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 


distracts and paralyzes alinost every great industry, and 
seriously imperils all smaller ones in many of our neigh- 
boring states. We as a state have enjoyed a fair exemp- 
tion from the evil, but it will come to us with increasing 
population, and the introduction of a large foreign element, 
unless as we prevent it by more general education. 

By a law of our state we are required to teach the phy- 
siological effects of alcohol and narcotics. This is well, 
and should not be neglected ; but if a state has the right 
to prescribe what studies shall be pursued, and what 
branches taught, it hasa right to insist that loyalty and 
patriotism be inculcated, that those principles that will 
tend to the preservation of our commonwealth be instilled 
into the minds of the children. If astate hasa right to 
exist at all, it has the added right to seek self-preservation 
by the promulgation of all principles and doctrines that 
are essential, or that contribute to its perpetuity, and to 
the prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants.” 


RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO CRIME. 
By Hon. EDWIN WILLETTs. 


“Tf,” says he, “there is any specific for crime in all its 
stages, itis labor. If the young of all conditions of life, of 
both sexes, were trained to industrious habits, taught some 
form of useful labor, if education gave the love of labor, 
we should soon see the tide turn in our prison statistics.” 
Again, ‘‘ Teach every boy in this country an honest trade 
by which he can make his living, and you will greatly 
diminish the number of criminals.” ‘Our present school 
sysvem is admirable,” he continues, “ yet our girls and 
boys come out of these schools without any profound 
respect for labor or for the laborer, or with a willingness 
to make a living by the labor of their hands. There is the 
weak point of the present system.”’ 

Discussions upon President Willetts’ paper was partici p- 
ated in hy Pres. Fiske and Prof. Barr, of Albion College, 
and Prof. Haines, of Hillsdale. 

A paper on moral training in our public schools was read 
by Charles Scott, D. D., President of Hope College, fol- 
lowed by interesting discussion. 

An interesting address was given by Dean Alfred Wright, 
of Boston, on the “‘ Value of Classical Studies.” 


OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted as follows : President, L. 
R. Fiske. Albion; vice-presidents, A. E. Haines, Hillsdale, 
and J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac ; secretary, G. M. Slawson, 
Coldwater ; treasurer, Miss Mury E. Tilton, Lansing ; ex- 
ecutive committee, three years, Dr G. F. Hunting. Alma; 
J. M: McCall; Ithaca ; Orr Shurtz, Charlotte ; to fill va- 





INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
By PRESIDENT JONES. 


Manual labor will b pectable when the preparation 
for it is placed on precisely the same footing in the school as 
preparation for any other kind of occupation, viz., the study of 
its elements as a need of the child's nature and not as the imme- 
diate aveuue to some trade. It may, when thus taught, be the 
open sesame to some, but it is quite as likely to develop in others 
capacities in quite different fields of effort. It would, however 
leave all of them with a respect for manual labor born of its 
equal treatment in the schools. 


WORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Supr. J. W. LAYNE. 

There are four classes of critics, who like to have something to 
say about it. There is the fag end of opposers to public schoo 
and there are those that attack schools for the same reason they 
do the churches, viz., the notoriety, those who have no other 
knowledge, and have made failures of their children, and lastly 
those who know the public school system, who study and improve, 
and these last are the only ones who should be heard. Teachers have 
slight responsibility for physical development, and there is a dis- 
position to make the schools a scapegoat for delinquencies of the 
family. There are too many “ nice little ladies " to have healthy 
women, be said, and regular gymnastics cannot be compared to 
an exciting out-door romp. There are about forty different schoo 
systems, presenting what is expected in elementary reading 
writing, spelling, computations of business, grammar, geography 
physiology and hygiene, to take care of the mind and body, and 
beyond this there should be drawing and vocal music. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Prrincrpay J. A. ZELLAR. 


The term “high school” applies to that part of the system 
between the elementary and college, and is essential to unite the 
schools. The fundamental principle of legislation, he urged, is te 
foster genius and develop talent, and the high school conducts 
minds from the objective to subjective work. Its function 
transitional. Information must grow into knowledge, and it 
requires the co-operation of parental guardianship. 


THE RELATION OF THE GRADE TO THE SYSTEM. 
By Suet. W. F. L. Sanpers. 


The best language lesson is the one in which the child is ied to 
talk. Proper instruction for the first three years amounts to 
much. The work of the grades should lead from the making of 
figures to rapid addition, easy fractions, and instruction how to 
think quickly. Special attention will assist memory, and early 
non-attention makes dreamers. Pupils should be taught to see 
and observe with care, and later, continued attention should be 
enforced. 

PEDAGOGICAL INQUIRY. 
By Miss Liture J. MARTIN. 


Miss Martin cited many instances of experiments that had been 
made by Professor Hall and Miss Wiltse, of the Boston schools, 
who have gone extensively into their investigations. An incredi- 
ble number of pupils there were found not to know the appear- 
ance of even the common domestic animals, and were unable to 
tell the size of different animals because. their only knowledge of 
them was the small pictures found in their books. 


THE NUMBER CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS. 
By 8. 8. PARR. 


There are four steps, he said, in scientific knowledge. First, 
exact observation ; second, guesses as to what the class of facta is ; 
third, deductions from guesses, and fourth, corroborative deduc- 
tions. 

THE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS. 


He likened the common branches to the windows of the soul 
through which an illiterate man, shut up in the tower of ignor- 
ance, may be illuminated and emancipated by opening them. 
The view from them is enlarged upon as one progresses in 
education, leads to all the highest knowledge in regard to the 
world. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
By Pror. D. H. KEnnepy. 


Manual training improves all of the faculties, for the hand is a 
positive factor in the system of education, and what the mind 
frames the hand gives visible expression to. It discovers those 
who have artistic tastes and talent, and these should continue the 
study in specialized forms. Its study gives to society artistic 
judgment. The architecture of the modern dwelling is deplorable. 
There should be esthetic results, which teach the good, the true, 
and the beautiful in art. Manual training gives dignity to labor, 
There used to be a time when the chief work of the college was to 
prepare for the professions. The introduction of manual training 
has changed this, and it gives to labor a greater share of the 
results of labor. Bad workmanship is a constant loss to society, 
and there is a crying need for better and more skilled labor. It is 
not a philosopher's stone that can turn everything to gold, but it 
gives refinement to every amenity of life. He is best educated 
who is best trained for noblest service. 


By Pres. James H. SMART. 


On inquiry he had found that from 60 to 70 per cent in the shops 
become disgusted and quit, about 30 per cent. persevere and 
become journeymen, and only a very small per cent. become good 
workmen. “God gives enough to make us all rich, but we waste 
it,”’ and he believed that manual training had a high educational 


value. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A paper was read by Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, teacher of drawing 
in the Richmond schools. 

Prof. Jesse H. Brown gave a short talk on this subject, and 
Prof. Carhart followed. The last paper of the session was the 
choice of Hon. D. P. Baldwin, Superintendent W. H. Wiley, anid 
Prof. C, W..Hodgin, in a competition of several on the subject, 
“The Schoo! in its Relation to the Community,” tead by Mr. D. L. 





eancy for one year, Miss Mary ©. Fish, Greenville, 
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Busselle, of Lafayette. The paper was refreshingly full‘of bright 
ideas aptly put, and called for frequent testimony of appreciation 
from the association. 

A session was devoted to reports of the Children’s Reading 


-Cirele. Professor Carhart, of Greencastle, gave an outline of the 


Teachers’ Reading Circle, and the Children’s Reading Circle. The 
latter has now thousands of members, and the reports from differ- 
ent counties ‘were most encouraging. ~~ 

OFFICERS. 


For president, J. A..Zellar, of Lafayette; vice-presidents, R. J. 
Aleg, of Vincennes; W. P. Shannon, Greeasburg; Thomas New- 
lin, Spiceland; T. XN. James, Brazil; H. A. Dillon, Rochester ; 
Mrs. J. H,Goodwin, Kendallville. Chairman itt 
J. W. Layne, Evansville ; E. E. Olcott, Utica; J. H. Henry, Mar- 
tinsville; George F. Bass, Indianapolis; W. H. Calkins, superin- 
tendent Tippecanoe county : R. I. Hamilton, Huntington ; Calvin 
Moore, St, Joseph county. Railroad secretary, T. G. Alford. 





' Recording secretary, Mrs. A. E, H. Lamen. Migamington. Mr. 


D. E. Hunter is treasurer for life. 

Nors.—Our space prevents us from reporting the maeting of 
the Academy of Science and the College Association. If it is 
possible we shall give all or part in a future number of the 
JOURNAL.” 


WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale’s address upon ** The Practica] in Education,’ 
was overflowing with valuable thoughts, and was given hearty 
applause. We deeply regret we have not an outline of what he 
said, 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
By Pres. W. D. PARKER. 

He believed the laws relative to the method of appeal and 
remission of decisions should be‘changed so as to render the work 
of the department more simple and less burdensome in this re- 
gard. Much time that could profitably be devoted in other lines 


“4s required in the reception ‘and determination of appeals as 
: now pureded, if the laws relating to them were simplified. 


‘0B. Wells followed with a paper on the same subject. J. W. 
Livingston, of Dodgeville, thought the department _ should look 
closer to the interest of thé country school, ‘also to the high 
schools, for on these is the superstructure of higher education 

President Albert Salisbury, of the Whitewater normal school, 
was hot certain but what the matter of ‘appeals, except those of 
teachers from the rulings of county superintendents in denying 
‘certificates, might not be: taken ont of the department entirely, 


~ and iniposed ‘upon county superintendents. President George 


Allbee, of the Osnkosh norma! school, held that appeals should be 
determined by men of experience in appeals, or those possessed 
of legal knowlege and training. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 


: CHILDREN, 
Assistant Superintendent Chandler said that the history of the 


‘institutions and their.marvelous restits, are all sufficient to show 


the desirability. and advisability of such a school in Wisconsin. 


-The fact is developed, through the efforts of other states, that 
there are in every state and community a large number of chil-] 


dren with a tendency to feeble-mindedness. Unless the latent 


mental functions are aroused to activity, the children become }. 


idiotic, and in Wisconsin unless means are taken to check the ten- 
dency, Wisconsin will have a class of hopeless idiots.. If taken at 
the right age, feeble-minded children may be developed into rea- 
sonably intelligent and active children. 

President Salisbury, of the Whitewater normal school, moved 
that the legislative committee be instructed to prepare a proper 
bill upon the subject, and seek its passage in the legislature. 

Aaron Broughton, an Albany, Greene county, farmer, opposed 
the measure, and rather favored the slaughter of the “innocents,” 
instead of developing them into men and women of intelligence, 
if that intelligence be meager. 
>. President Salisbury rhetorically boxed Broughton’s ears, and 
said that if the question became whether to slaughter the feeble- 
mirided children or raise them from their condition, he believed 
4h reducing the number by arousing their latent intellectual fac- 
ultaes, as suggested by Mr. Chandler. 


FORCES AVAILABLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
neapramemnnegel OF A ‘BETTER EDUCATIONAL 
SENTIMENT. 

A By 8. Y. GrnuaAm. 
The report was substantially as follows: 
" I. Co-operation of teachers in the work of the farmers’ insti- 
tiites was recommended. 
II, Short term teachers’ institutes, held during the school year, | 
with a popular program. for an evening session, are most inter- 


esting. 

Ill, School visitation on the part of parents should be encour- 
aged by teachers, Exhibits.of school work help in this direction. 

IV. Gradation and close superyision of eounty schools is 
‘desired, 

V. The press should be utilized by means of educational columns 
in newspapers. 

RAISING THE STANDARD OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 
By Prog. F, H. King. , 

The. ends to ‘be sought are the production of rural population 
capable of producing from the soil a much larger amount of raw 
materials per.acre. 

The instrumentalities used in securing these ends must be (1) a 
much larger school fund ayailable for rural school purposes ; (2) a 
fuller development of the rural school system ; (3) an additional 
corps of strdng teachers specifically trained to supervise the work 
of the existing district sehools, and in addition thareto to give 
instruction of a higher grade than that now. provided, and which 
shall recognize the industrial needs of reels emt 
mechanical teachings. 

¢ LEGAL SCHOOL AGE. 
By Pres. J, J. Maren. 


__Btatiatiga showy, Jeg, than 4 per gent, of. the, children. enrolled in 
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ungraded schools are under five years of age; in graded schools 
less than 11-2 percent. Between five and six years of age those 
enrolled in ungraded schools is 5 1-2 per cent.; in graded schools, 
5 per cent. In Milwaukee 10 per cent. of these are in kinder- 
gartens. 

The average attendance in rural schools is not more than thirty. 
There may be three children in such schools under six years. 
Most schools report none under five years, and but few, if any, 
under six years. 

These are present for the most part in the summer. The larger 
attendance under six years is found in localities where children 
are of foreign parentage, or in cities where kindergartens or 
lower primary schools are established. Teachers in most schools 
complain that the pupils of this age detract, and are restless. 
Superintendents state that facilities are not at hand for proper 
instruction, and teachers are incompetent. 

Advise parents to keep children under five years of age at 
home. Encourage kindergartens in the centers of population. 
Distribute public funds on basis of attendance. 

In the discussion following President Mapel’s report, H. J. Des- 
mond, of Milwaukee, presented a computation of attendance at 
school in a certain district of Milwaukee, made by Superintendent 
Anderson, of the Cream city. Three hundred and ten pupils 
entered gehool in the district, and their history was followed by 
the superintendent. Of the number 192, or 60 per cent., have 
either completed school of the fourth grade, or are still attending 
school. The following were the statistics given: 


Graduated .... 


DMI att Sc ccadens GaseEe sencechdcccescss cbbeca o : 
Left school while in the 7th grade... ..........-0..s0eeeee ceeee 
In the 7th grade .......... 
Left school while in-the 6th grade ... ....... 
In the 6th grade 
Left school while in the 5th grade . 
EE ccnnuccn acenddneowseves epapaensete- 4500 9s snaneaes 
Left school while in the 4th grade 
In the 4th grade .... 


SO Ree eee Reet OOH ee Bowe e ene eeeeetnee ceee 
Seen eens Stee eeeeeeteseees 
# Peete ween eaten Fee weeeee 


Oe e ett ee er ee error eee err errr) 


Some of the 4th and 5th grade pupils may have completed their 
education in private schools. Of the remaining pupils—118—noth- 
ing is known since they left the school several years ago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


The summer school of science and its work were ably discussed 
by Assistant Superintendent Chandler, who reviewed the difficul- 
ties which have stood in the way of complete success, and it is 
now demonstrated that the schoo! is valuable—that it is appre- 
ciated. 

President Hardy announced the following committees: 

Legislative—W. D. Parker, River Falls; L. D. Harvey, Oshkosh ; 
George W. Peckham, Milwaukee; 8. A. Hooper, Milwaukee; L. 
H. Clark, Sparta ; Superintendent C. L. Harper, Lancaster, and W. 
H. Millard, Green Lake county. 

On annual sessions—S. Y. Gillam, Milwaukee; J. W. Stearns, 
Madison ; and A. J. Hutton, Platteville. 





MINNESOTA STATE ASSOCIATION. 





RELATIONS OF BRAIN PHYSIOLOGY TO TEACHING. 
By Pror. L. W. CHANEY, JR. 

Physiological methods should be continued until well along in 

the child’s life, and the best mode of developing the child’s mind 

is by means of manual training. The conclusions of Prof. 

Chaney’s paper were summed up as follows : 

1, The importance of physiological training makes essential the 
provision of teachers trained by and for this method. 

2. Sense impressions being so important in early years, the sur- 
roundings of school life deserve careful attention. 

8. Bodily conditions react so powerfully upon the mind that too 
great care cannot be exercised in the sanitary arrangements of 
schools, 

4. It is the duty of the state to utilize the plastic period to im- 
press those moral ideas which are at the foundation of good citi- 
zenship. 

DEFECTS IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
By Pres. C. W. G. Hype. 


The true work of the state school is, first of all, to impart 


knowledge. Many teachers have false notions of what constitutes’ 


knowledge, and much of the teaching tends to the development 
of the parasite. Secondly, the school should impart skill. Skill 
in oral language, drawing, modeling, woedwork, or laboratory 
work, so far as it is an expression of thought, is the best prepara- 
tion for learning trades and professions. Third, the schools 


} should inspire pupils with patriotism ; and fourth, the highest aim 


of the. schools is moral training. The teacher must be a living 
text-book on morals, and the teacher who lies to the children to 
make them good is training pupils for the gutter and the pen- 


| itentiary. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By Pror. EDWARD SEARING. 
_Pres. Searing believed that the normal schools should be thor- 


j ough in the common branches, and not too professional. His 


reason for this was, that most of those whom these schools fit 
for teachers are young women, who generally leave the work 
just at the age when @ lawyer or doctor is getting really into a 


criticisms of the high schools. The discussion was lively, and only 
broken by the adjournment of the session. Groups of teachers 
took up the question in the corridors, the general impression 
being that the high schools and normal schools should in no sense 
be considered rivals. 


WHAT DOES PROFESSIONAL TRAINING DO FOR THE 


TEACHER? : 
- 3 * By Puor. W. A-Stomiaxnn, BR 
The substantial benefits of training are: First, knowledge of 
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the order of acquiring the subject ; second, skillin preparing the 
student to receive instruction; third, application of the true 
economy of zeal and ability to form specific plans for education ; 
fourth, knowledge of special method. A knowledge of scientific 
method helps the teacher wonderfully in the improvement of 
his Own mind, and is a most powerful awakener of that hu- 
mility and aspiration which characterizes the true secret of 
knowledge. 
HISTORY IN HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By Supt. LEwIs. 

By the exclusively chronological method more harm is often 
done than good, as pupils are not led to discover philosophical 
relations, and they thus form an aversion to the subject which 
prevents them from reading 


HISTORY AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


Only those facts should be taught that have a direct bearing up- 
on the period of settlement, the revolution, the constitution and 
on practica) history. Events of our history ‘should be studied 
more in the relation that they bear to the European movements 
out of which they grew. The study of history should instill pa- 
triotism and make pupils more intelligent voters. More tariff 
history should be taught. Not that tariff problems will ever be 
solved by schoolmasters, but the schools should teach pupils the 
nature of a tariff and furnish them the elements of the problem 
so that they may form more intelligent judgments when they 
become voters. It is better to study two or three epochs well 
in the causes which led up to them and in the molding influences 
that grew out of them, than to be able to date all the events. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By Pror. C. H. Conepon. 

Music, if properly taught, is equal to any branch as a means of 
mental discipline. It furnishes excellent training for the percep- 
tive faculties. Music has also a great moral power. Nowhere can 
this power be more happily exerted than in the school-room. To 
be healthy a person must have well developed lungs and vocal or- 
gans. Singing is one of the best methods of procuring this devel- 
opment. If children in the lower grades are taught from the be- 





Jno | ginning to think sounds they will soon become self-supporting. 


It has dawned upon this generation that children learn to sing by 
singing, just the same as they learn their mother tongue, not by 
studying the rules of grammar or the science of language, but by 
using it. 

SELECTED CONCLUSIONS.—NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


With reference to normal schools, the committee agree on the 
following statement of principles : 

First.—The distinctive function of a normal schoo! is that 1t ful- 
fills the office of a technical institution designed to adapt students 
to begin the work of teaching. 

Second.—The appropriate work of such a schoo! falls under 
three heads : 

A. New students bearing directly on the above mentioned. pur- 
pose of, the school, e¢. g., the history and philosophy of education. 

B. Studies not new to the students, but which are taught with 
the purpose of giving the comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject that a teacher should have, and with the further purpose of 
teaching methods of instruction in such subjects ; as it should not 
be forgotten that, while the normal school work is technical, yet 
its tools are the very studies and processes that compose a libera! 
education. 

C. Practice teaching under competent inspection. 

Third.—The preliminary training requisite for such a course 
should be a liberal education of at least secondary grade. 

Fourth.—Such training should be given, so far as possible, in 
the public high schools, or in private schools of equal grade. Such 
training is the distinctive work of the high schools. 

Fifth.—But if there are not enough high schools in the state, or 
if the state high schools are not sufficiently distributed, then an 
academic department may be a!tached to the normal school, 

Sixth.—a. Such academic department is no part of the normal 
school proper, but is strictly a preparatory department. 

b. It should be sharply differentiated from the professional de- 
partment, and should be recognized explicitly as a temporary 
arrangement. Of course, in the practical adjustment of studies, 
so long as an academiclepartment is retained there will naturally 
be more or less intermingling of the two. But this we regard as 
non-essential. 

c. While it exists it should be fully equal in scope to a good high 
school. 

d. It should be maintained until the high schools are so numer- 
ous and efficient that they can do the work no ionger. 

Seventh.—It would be equally desirable for all the high schools 
so to arrange their courses of study as to articulate well with the 
professional courses of the normal schools. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 


First.—A conditional certificate, to be granted to graduates of 
normal schools for the length of time they are pledged to the ser- 
vice of the state, (viz: two years) and to be made a permanent 
certificate only upon a certificate of successful experience from 
the county or city superintendent under whom such service is 
rendered. 

Second.—A permanent certificate to be granted to graduates of 
other schools, and to all teachers who establish, before a compe- 
tent board, their right to such certificate ou the ground of 
scholarship and successful experience. 

Third.—Your committee are further of the opmion that the 
work of education in the state, would be materially aided if the 
regents of the University of Minnesota would establish in that 
institution a chair of pedagogy. 

OFFICERS. 

President H. P. Judson, of Minneapolis ; general vice-president, 
J. H. Cummings, of Moorhead; vice-president of elementary 
section, D. Steward, of Rochester; general recording secretary, 
I. V. Hubbard, of Waseca ; assistant secretary, primary section 
Miss Isabel Lawrence, of St. Cloud ; secretary, W. 
Robertson, of Wilmar ; treasurer, J. C. Bryant, of St. Paul. 


_ GENERAL SUMMARY. 
By Hon, D. L. Kreuue. 





All departments are working freely together. The transition 
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fromthe lowest to the highest of the schools with the least 
amount ef friction should be the end worked for. The different 

ti high, and common schools,—were each 
spuched upon separately, and their goed works noted. Harmony 
prevails everywhere, and the spirit of progress is present 
among all. The denominational colleges in the state, were 
referred to in complimentary terms, and attention called to the 
fact that representatives from these institutions were associated 
with the teachers of the state schools in this organization. 

NorTe.—We regret that space prevents us from reporting meet- 
ing of the County Superintendents’ Association. The committee 
on legislation of this association, recommended that legislation be 
secured in favor of the following points: 

1. State certificates. 2. More stringent rules respecting com- 
pulsory education. 3. Grading of teachers’ salaries. 4. Limiting 
the age of applicants for certificates. 5. Increasing the qualifica- 
tions required for a county superintendent. 6. Providing for 
more efficient normal training for teachers in district schools. 
7. Providing for district conventions for county superintendents, 
and for reimbursing them for expenses. 8. Lengthening the term 
of county superintendents from two to four years. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Presicent, A. Braley, of Winona; vice-president, V. D. Eddy, 
of Chisago; secretary, L. F. Lammers, of Jackson ; treasurer, L. 
P. Harrington, of McLeod; executive committee, C. D. Belden, of 
Mower; and Agnes E. Safley, of Cottonwood. 








ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP. 
By W. H. Ray. 


The definite results of this training should be: obedience to law 
and respect for authority, respect for honest toil, honesty of pur- 
pose, sufficient knowledge to enable the voter to read his ballot 
and cast it intelligently, a knowledge of the history, character, and 
purpose of our government, and nobility of manhood. Above all 
else, the pupil should be instructed in the economy and science of 
government, and be impressed with the solemnity of the citizen's 
duties. The speaker discussed the labor question at some length, 
showing the remedy for all the evils that afflict the laborer and his 
real co-worker, the capitalist, would be found in the public school. 
The public school will not perform ful] duty until it produces 
splendid men and women, and honest, intelligent citizens. 


GRADUATION AND PROMOTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Supt. N. E. DouGHERTY. 

The greatett danger of the schools is a tendency to hold pupils 
back in the lower grades. The procession from the known to the 
unknown was not rapid enough. He vigorously denounced the cry 
for thoroughness which was continually re-echoed by the mechani- 
ca) teacher. In his opinion there should be a radical change in the 
present principles and methods of promotion from grade to grade. 
Generally speaking. teachers show partiality for apt pupils. The 
time would come when the dull pupil would receive the same 
attention as his more brilliant brother. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young made a ringing speech, endorsing Mr. 
Dougherty’s denunciation of the cry for “ thoroughness.” Ex-; 
State Superintendent Raab stated his views on the manner of 
making promotions, which were liberal and progressive. J. W.) 
Wood, Mr. Harrison, of Champaign, ©. I. Parker, of Chicago, 
J. N. Harter, of Jacksonville, and J. J. Crowder, of Springfield, 
also took part in the discussion. 


THE WORKSHOP IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
By Cuas. H. Ham. 


The educational value of the workshop in the public schools 
is inestimable. As the schools are now, they do not promote 
morality. They do not even promote common honesty. Peniten- 
tiary statistics prove this. Three-fourths of the convicts know 
nothing of skilled labor; and every eleventh man is a college 
graduate. Large numbers of them are Sunday-school graduates. 
The only way to be moral is to be useful. The mechanic is the 
most moral man because his occupation brings him in constant 
contact with truth—with great physical truths and great natural 
laws. 

George P. Brown, of Bloomington, editor of the Dlinois School 
Journal, defended the negative idea of the question. His argu- 
ment was one of considerable profundity. He denied the correct- 
ness of Mr. Ham’s statistics, and insisted that drawing was as 
good a training as manual labor. 


WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH ? 


was discussed in papers by John W. Cook, ot Normal, Dr. Robert 
Allyn, of Carbondale, and Miss Mary E. Vaughan, of Decatur. 
The conclusion reached was that the present curriculum should 
be continued, but that it should be better taught, and that only 
civil government should be added. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


The session was chiefly devoted to the consideration of the draft 
of a bill to be presented to the next legislature with a view to its 
adoption as a substitute for the present compulsory education 
law. The proposed act was discussed at length and adopted, with 
the club’s recommendation. It requires at least sixteen weeks’ 
attendance yearly of every child of school age, and makes the 
parent or guardian neglecting to secure such attendance liable to 
a fine of twenty dollars for each offense, unless it shall be shown 
that the delinquent child shall have received the requisite amount 
of instruction elsewhere than in the public schools. Mayors of 
cities and boards of town trustees shall appoint truant officers 
to inquire into the facts regarding each case, and enter complaint. 
Police and municipal courts and judges of county courts shall 
have jurisdiction in the truant cases described in the act. 

‘The club also adopted a recommendation for legislation requir- 
ing applicants for first grade certificates to have at least one 
year’s successful experience in teaching, and, in addition to the 
present qualifications for second grade certificates, to pass an 
examination in physiology and the laws of health, and in civil 
for males and eighteen for femares be fixed by law as the mini- 


mum ages for teachers. The club adjourned to meet in Peoria 
the first Saturday in February, 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESSES’ CLUB. 

This select organization, which began its existence last year, 
embraces in its membership some of the best known women edu- 
cators in the state. It is a very exclusive concern, the member- 
ship being limited to one hundred, and no persons but the mem- 
bers are permitted to attend any of its meetings. What these 
talented ladies do and say at their club meetings must be very 
interesting and edifying. bct the cumous public must rest content 
with the little information the ladies are willing to impart. The 
club held a very important meeting in the senate judiciary 
committee's room. Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools and president of the club, presided. 
Miss Flora Pennell, of the Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal, read aa ably prepared and unusually interesting paper 
on “What Shall the Public Schools Teach?” The paper was 
overflowing with valuable hints and original suggestions, and the 
remainder of the morning session was spent in discussing it, all 
the members present taking part. 

In the afternoon Miss J. Rose Colby, of Peoria, read a scholarly 
essay on “ Matthew Arnold,” and those who heard it pronounced 
ita marvelous production, and an able and exhaustive analysis 
of the great author’s literary work. The paper was discussed by 
Miss Lyde Kent, superintendent of the Jacksonville city schools ; 
Mrs. Mary F. Feitshans, of Springfield, Mrs. Mary A. Emery, 
superintendent of the schools of Peoria county, and Mrs. Young, 
superintendent of the Chicago city schools. 

A conversation on institute work followed, after which a special 
committee consisting of Mrs. Feitshans, Miss Kent, and Miss 
Sarah E. Raymond, superintendent of the Bloomington city 
schools, was appointed to prepare and present to the club the 
features for a special course of study to raise the standard of edu- 
cation among the teachers, and in a measure relieve them from 
the burden of annual examinations. 


MORAL TEACHING. 
By F. U. Tracey. 

He took the ground that ignorance and vice go hand in 
and thai the tendency of education is to make men better 
greater. “‘ How may the teacher be helpful] to his pupils?” 
the question whose “iscussion constituted the feature of the 
noon. J. W. Coultas, of Moline, led in the discussion. 


ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By W. H. Ray. 


Mr. Ray’s idea was that the manuals of literature should be dis- 
pensed with in the high schools and selected papers by the pupils 
under the direction of the teachers, should be substituted for 
them. Mr. Helmle believed the composition exercises should be 
chiefly based on the work done in the literary and other classes, 
and that paraphrasing and the transposition of prose into poetry, 
and vice versa, were of the utmost importance. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Dr. Edwards, state superintendent of public instruetion, 
delivered an address upon the results and tendencies of educa- 
tional thought and practices, in which he gave a comprehensive 
review of the progress of education from the tame when the 
teacher was in a measure regarded with contempt to the present 
day. 

Following the address came a discussion of the topic, “ Gradua- 
tion from the Pubhe High School,” participated in by John P: 
Yoder, of Marseilles, and A. C. Butler, of Beardstown. It 
appeared to be the sense of the meeting that they should do away. 
with much of the conventionalism in graduation. Some held it 
was an inspiration to the pupils of the lower grades to see the 
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| senior class get their diplomas graduation day. 


Officers were elected as follows: President, M. Moore, Cham- 
paign ; vice president, J. W. Coultas, Clinton; secretary, Miss 
Ciara Eyman, Decatur; executive committee, David Felmlee, 
Carrollton; J. W. Henninger, Charleston; A. Baylis, Sterling. 
The association then adjourned. 


“ OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 8. H. Pea- 
body, Champaign; secretary, Miss Lyde Kent, Jacksonville: 
treasurer, C. O. Scudder, Pekin ; exeeutive committee, E. O. 
Latham, Danville; Miss Flora Pennell, Normal; and J. N. Collins, 
Springfield. One vice president was selected from each congres- 
sional district. 


” 


COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By H. F, A. KLEINSCHMIDT 


He argued that the hand was the most marvelous thing in the 
world. 1t builds ships, erects stately buildings, and constructs the 
most wonderful things of this century. It is knocking at the 
door of our modern school institutions. At present when a 
young man leaves schoo] he has nothing practical to begin with, 
He has been educated above hard labor, and when he finds that 
he cannot take equal rank with the practitioner of several years’ 
experience in the professions, he goes into a dry goods store 
where he can keep up his appearance by dressing well. Ninety-- 
seven out of every one hundred business men fail, because they 
do not find the vocation for which they are intended by nature. 
He has the ‘erroneous impression that trades are below him. Is 
he to be blamed for his lofty ideas? Hardly. He is rather to be 
pitied. He is taught alone from books and gets nothing practi- 
cal. Those boys, whose parents cannot afford tu send them to 
school after a certain age, generally get only as far along in their 
studies as the door of the high schools. They spend thr@e years 
at a trade, and in the meantime forget everything they have 
learned. Thus we find that those in the trades are poorly educa- 
ted. Thought is expressed in four ways, namely: First, im- 
perfectly in speech : second, better in writing ; third, in drawing; 
and fourth, by practical illustration. The high school student can 
only express thought in the first two ways. Manual training in 
connection with a high school education, will enable a student to 
be able to express thought in all four ways. Omaha has manual’ 
training in her schools, and it is a_pronounved suc cess. If benfit 
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is to make boys more practical and to keep them in school longer, 


Bren girls have taken manual) training with good result. At 
Toledo, Ohio, there is a public school of domestic economy in 
connection with a school of manual training for boys. Teachers 
of geography tell their pupils that the earth is round, and flat at 
the poles. They illustrate it byan orange. That is the same prin- 
ciple upon which is based manual training, yet such teachers 
may be opposed to it. The simplest, possible definition of manual 
training is, that itis the harmenious development of the whole 
being. 

The gentleman at this point explained in detail bis idea as to 
how it should be taught, giving iDustrations. 

The tame is not far distant, he explained, when men who work 
with their hands will be recognized equally with those who use 
their intellect. Girls wil) be able to do something more than to 
paint and finger the keys of a piano. The head must be educated 
to help the brain. It will give new zeal to school life, and do 
away with sleepybeads in the school-room. With educated labor 
the great question of capital and labor will in time be solved. 

Miss Jussre E. MCARTHUR said: At present there is a great 
divorce case being tried by the most able men in the land, in 
which brains is. the plaintiff, and labor the defendant. The 
greatest discredit of the nineteenth century is the neglect of the 
hand. Much of the lack of accuracy is due to the lack of hand 
training. All have noticed how happy children are when they are 
engaged. This love of activity can be developed into love of work. 
If the matter is presented properly to the legislature it may be 
established in connection with our public high school system. 
There is no reason why one should not have as good an impres- 
sion of a civil engineer as of a lawyer. It is not the aim of a 
manual training schoo] to simply teach a trade. It is the idea to 
give an education in connection with the practical work. 

Supr. AARON GOVE made quite a speech against the introduc- 
tion of the system at the present. He asked the teachersif they 
were prepared to have their salaries reduced in order that there 
might be provided a fund for the erection of buildings for such 
schools to educate a few boys. The school fund was not sufficient 
to do this building without such a reduction. He thought that it 
was not necessary to send a boy to the backyard and put him to 
sawing wood, in order that he might appreciate the dignity of 
labor. You find graduates of Colorade schools in the blacksmith 
shop and laying brick. You soon find them foremen, then con- 
tractors, and highly respected citizens. Mapua! training is a good 
thing, but not a necessity. It is not right to put the hand in the 
public pocket to educate the few, as would be a necessity in the 
introduction of such a system in the city schools. What the 
great mass of boys and girls most need is an opportunity to learn 
to read and write. Take good care of the brain, and when you 
get through with it, then turn your pupils over to the manuel 
training school. He appealed to the teachers not to be carried 
away by the whirl of popular opinion. 


HOW SHOULD GRAMMAR BE TAUGHT? 
By Miss MAvupD BELL. 

The question was most ably presented, and was evidence of 
much study of the subject upon the part of the author. The dis- 
cussion brought out a tirade of abuse from Professor I. C. Den- 
nett, of Boulder, upon the manner in which the pupils of Colo- 
rado schools were instructed in English grammar. He made the 
assertion that seven out of every ten students who have studied 
grammar in the schools of the state, know neither English nor 
| English grammar. They have been taught so that they are not 
able to understand anything of it, They have no idea of the rela- 
tion of mood, tense,.or anything else. The schools are turning out 
a set of imbeciles because they have not been taught the science. 
He was answered in a very decided manner by Miss Bell, who 
called the critic’s attention to his own bad grammar used while 
speaking. 

THE TEACHERS’ WORK. 
By Pres. STEVENS. 


American intellect is not on the down grade. When a man 
carves his way to the front to-day, he does it against the shrewdest 
and highest competition that ever has been. As the days roll by, 
the world finds less and less for the man of narrow ambition. The 
teachers’ work demands an ideai—a progressive and aggressive 
worker. There seems to be a desire among teachers to have their 
work classed with the learned professions of the world. The 
world is inclined to hold the schoolmaster in a less light. 


THE WORD METHOD. 
By Rosx MAtonr. 

She taught her pupils by making a picture of a thing on the 
board, and writing its name underneath. They would familiarize 
the name with the picture, and then learn to read it without the 
picture. When one hundred words were learned that way, the, 
the phonetic spelling came into play. Afterwards they would 
learn to spell. In this manner the alphabet was learned in the 
mos simple and entertaining way. The word method is for the 
use of the pupil only until he has learned a vocabulary. 

Following this paper Miss Cora McDonald, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
read a paper upon “ Ethics in the High School; How Best Culti- 
vated.” “ What Subjects Should be Taught in High Schools, and 
to what Extent?” was answered im a paper read by P. W. Search, 
of South Pueblo, and discussed under the leadership of Mr. W. W. 
Watters, of Leadville. 

THF COLLEGE COURSE. 
By W. 0. THOMPSON. 


It has been expected always of the college that it will prepare 
for some special line. The course should keep in view the barmo- 
nious building up of the student. Mr. Thompson here showed 
how the latent powers and all the energies of the college student 
should be built up and strengthened. A college course should 
not aim to university work. One is general, the other complete 
anf exhaustive. Modern movement is forward, and towards 
keepigg these two distinct. We are astounded when we contrast 
the aequirements of the present day with the past. Webster and 
other great men completed their college courses when eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. Any of them would fail at graduation to 
enter the college of to-day. 


ADOPTION OF A STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 
Ries By’ Miss’ Jussre A; Warcnr. 
The lay took the aMirmontive side Of the question, If the minds 
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of the children of the country are of the same expansion as the 
pupils of the city schools, why then could they not be capable of 
accomplishing the same results? 


WHAT TRAINING AND WHAT EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED OF TEACHERS IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS ? 
By Pror. Du P. SYLE. 


To begin at the bottom they should be given a course of kinder- 
garten. Tts methods and principles are essential to them. One 
eannot understand the English language without a study of 
Latin. Thev should have a year’s physics and chemistry. [ 
would give them no astronomy, history, zoology, or any other 
ology. They have no use for them in the ungraded school. They 
want English literature. The worst thing in their catalogue “is 
psychology. It is full of verbal and unsettled questions. bg 
can not master it. 

Prof. J. A. Condit led the discussion on this subject, and ea 
that he did not think Prof. DuP. Syle had given a fair picture of 
the ungraded teacher, for they were far better than they had been 
described. 

Professor Boyd differed with Professor Syle as regards 
psychology. He thought it was a most important thing to the 
teacher of the ungraded scholar. Also physiology. 

Professor Condit, of Delta, thought that right was right, that 
there wasn’t place for wrong, and that a great deal of intelligence 
was needed in the country schools. When the fact is considere1 
that from the country a large proportion of the promiment men 
come, there is something to make them prominent. It may be 
physical qualities acquired in the country. At any rate the 
country teacher should be well educated with a good knowledge 
of humanity. 


A GRADED SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY. 
By J. P. JACKSON. 

“ There is no standard of scholarship in the country school,” said 
the essayist. ‘The rural school has not kept pace with the ad- 
vancement of education.” He gave nine good reasons why a graded 
course should be introduced in all the country schools, and of the 
advantages to be derived therefrom. 


AMERICAN CIVICS. 
By W. C. THOMAS. 

The gentleman stated that the claims of the state had often 
been overlooked in this matter. He recited the object and aim of 
civics in American schools, and said that it was necessary because 
of the introduction of a large foreign element which had no 
sympathy with our free institutions, and by reason of political 
corruption. 


JUDICIOUS QUESTIONING. 
By P. M. Conprr. 

Teaching is advancing, said he. What is instruction for one 
pupil is not for another. One must recognize his own ignorance 
before he can realize his own good. The rule is to excite, 
develop, and fill. There is great danger of too long and wordy 
questions. While there can be too many words, there cannot be 
too many thoughts. There are general principles governing 
right questions. 

NOT IN TEXT-BOOKS. 
By C. O. Broxton. 


Strange to say, one of the most important branches of the edu- 
cation which is to prepare us for the duties of life is the most 
neglected. A system of moral training not. being found in our 
text-books we find it difficult to introduce the subject properly 
into our daily work. 


WHY DO OUR BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL BEFORE GRADU- 
ATION? 


By Lee CHAMPION. 


He attributed it to the fact that education and starvation must 
so band in hand or not atall. Boys, or the greater part of them 
have to work for their living, and are thus deprived of the priv- 
ilege of continuing school unti)] graduation. 


WHY DO OUR PUPILS FAIL IN ARITHMETIC? 
By H. M. Hatz. 


No teacher can take some pupils and make them perfect be- 
cause they have not mathematical minds. He did not want the 
association to think that he was making a tirade upon humanity, 
but some people can’t learn music, can’t distinguish colors, 
can’t do-other special things. itis human nature that some peo- 
ple should be lacking special qualities. Minds are not all alike. 
He advised teachers not to lose sleep over poor arithmetic scholars 
if they do not come up to their expectations. 


OFFICERS. 
President—J. R. Brackett, of Boulder. 
Vice President—W. W. Wells, of Leadville. 
Secretary—Miss A. L. Nuttler, of Pueblo. 
Executive Committee—William H. Smiley, of Denver, 8S. A 
Jones, of Colorado Springs, W. Triplett. 





Notrge—We would be very glad to report more of the excellent 
work done at this association, but our space prevents our doing so. 





* Easy Experiments in Science,” is the title of a little handbook 
by Prof. J. F. Woodhull, formerly of the normal school at New 
Paltz, N. Y., to be published in February by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York and Chicago. All who have heard Mr. Woodhull lec- 
ture will be pleased with his book. 





Our New Crus Raters for the ScHOOL Journat for 
1889: 2 new subseriptions, $4.50; 1 new ade 2 
and 1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $1000 ; 1 
renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

Gen. Boulanger denies that he aims at a dictatorship. [What is 
a dictator? With what party is Gen. Boulanger connected ?] 

The Senate is again discussing the tariff. [What arguments are 
advanced in favor of tariff reduction, and what against it? Who 
are the leaders 1n the tariff discussions on both sides? Tell what 
you know of the tariff acts in this country 7] 

Gov. Hill was inaugurated. [For how longa term is the gov- 
ernor of New York elected? Name some of the governors that 
have preceded Gov. Hill. Wlich one was instrumental in getting 
the Erie cana) built ? Who was governor during the late war? 
Which of the governors have afterward been Presidential candi- 
dates ?] 


Eight persons were killed by an earthquake in Nicaragua. 
(What is the theory in regard to the cwuse of earthquakes? 
What Southern city was recently damaged by a series of earth- 
quake shocks ?] 

Natural gas was struck in Steuben county, N. Y. (Explain the 
origin of natural gas. To what uses is it applied ?] 

There are rumors of railway rate-cutting. [How do great 
railway corporations fix freight and passenger rates? Whatisa 
rate war? How does the commercial and traveling public profit 
by it?) 

A suit for trespass involving millions of dollars, has been 
brought by the government against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. [What is public land? Why is it argued that 
railroads should be held to strict accountability for such tres- 
passes 7] 

Edward Harrigan, M.P., has been sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. [What is the purpose of the Irish National League? 
What do you think of the justice of sending men to prison for ex- 


| pressing their opinions ?) 


The Hoosac tunnel bas been lighted with electricity. [Where is 
this tunnel situated? Explain its yalue. How are tunnels con- 
structed? How is the electric light produced 7] 


On the appearance of the Galena and Yantic at Port au Prince, 
President Legitime surrendered the seized Haytian Republic. 
[State what you know of the trouble between the United States 
and Hayti. Tell what you know of the history of Hayti. What 
are its productions ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Bismarck is reported very sick. [What position does he hold? 
What has been his principal work in Germany? Under what 
rulers has he been chancellor ?)} 

Senator Hiscock narrowly escaped being killed by a railroad 
train at Cincinnati. [What do you know of him? How many 
senators has each state, and for how long a term are they elected ? 
Explain the origin of the two branches of Congress.] 


George W. Childs and A. J. Drexel will establish a free school at 
Philadelphia, for the higher education of women. [Give a short 
sketch of Mr. Childs. Name some educational! institutions where 
only women are admitted.] 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has largely regained her health. 
| What book gives her an especially strong hold on the affections 
of the American people? Tell how it happened to be written.] 


Queen Ranavalona III, of Madagascar, and President Carnot 
have been exchanging keepsakes. [What do you know of the 
climate and productions of Madagascar? Describe the people 
who live there. What are the relations of France with that 
island 7] 

Since the labor of prisoners has been dispensed with, the de- 
ficiency of the New York state prisons has been about $1,000,000. 
[What are the arguments against prison contract labor? How do 
you think prisoners should be employed 7] 


The Empress of Japan recently contributed about $80,000 for 
the erection of the Red Cross Society Hospital at Neno. [What is 
the size and extent of Japan? For what are the people noted? 
Describe their dress. What have they done toward introducing 
European improvements ?]} 

Secretary Bayard is considered to be worth $300,000, invested 
largely in Baltimore real estate. [What are the duties of the 
Secretary of State? Who have held that position in the past? 
What are the ether members of the Cabinet? Of how many 
members did it consist in Washington’s time? Who appoints 
the Cabinet 7] 


No one should suffer with boils or humors when Hood’s Sarsa- 
pa-illa cures so quickly and well. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


GEORGIA. 

The Piedmont Chautauqua at Salt Springs, twenty miles from 
Atlanta, proved both recreative and instructive. The surround- 
ings were fine, the management and tuition efficient. 

The following persons of this state were appointees for the Pea- 
body scholarships; Tudie C. Stone. Julia Lester, Daisie Davies, 
and Geo. E. Nolan. : 

The Technological School, situated at Gate City, under the 
supervision of Dr. I. 8. Hopkins, formerly of Emory College, 
Oxford, opened with a fair attendance. 

The public schools of Newnan are doing good work with Lyman 
H. Ford, of Ohio, as superintendent, and John E. Pendergrast, 
principal. 

Frank Willis has given Washington $5,005 fora library building, 
$10,000 for the books, and an endowment of $10,000. 

Judge Jas. 8. Hook has been appointed schoo] commissioner for 
the state to succeed the late Dr. G. J. Orr. 

Mercer University, Macon, enters upon the second half cen- 
tury of its history under favorable auspices, and its outlook is 
promising. The buildings have been greatly improved and taste- 
fully ornamented, while recitation and lecture rooms have ‘been 

















fitted tip with elégant and substantial school furniture; Besides 


the school of technology, finely equipped, in the city of Atlanta, 
there are connected with the State University at Athens the medi- 
cal school at Augusta, the agricultural school at Dahlonega, the 
military and agricultural school at Milledgeville, the Southwest 
Georgia Agricultural College at Cuthbert, and the school at 
Thomasville. For these the state grants an annuity of $400,000 
per annum. Seven states, besides Georgia, are represented at the 
university. The state appropriation of $5,000, for the benefit ot the 
campus, has recently been applied to repairing the dormitories, 
and other buildings on the campus. The new professors elected 
to chairs in the State University are Dr. Spencer, of Canada, to 
the professorship of geology, and Captain Swelling, of Thomas- 
ville, instructor in military tactics, and assistant to the professor 
in mathematics. The trustees of the university have elected Rev. 
W. E, Boggs, professor in the Presbyterian Seminary, Columbia, 
8. C., to the chancellorship of the Georgia State University, to fill 
the vacancy of Dr. P. H. Mell. 

Prof. F. E. Reid will retire from the management of the Green- 
ville school after the present term. J. H. Featherston, of 
McDonough, will succeed him and will be assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
O'Hara, of Greenville. 

W. L. Cousins has been unanimously re-elected principal of 
Asbury school, Trout county. 

Mr. 8S. T. Culpepper will take charge of Oakland Academy next 
year; his present position will be filled by Mr. John H. White, of 
Hogansville. 

Luthersville Institute is conducted by Prof. Weaver, of Thomas- 
ton, assisted by Miss Bessie Summer, of Senoia. 

Miss Annie White has resigned her position at District Corners. 

Prof. C. C. Nall, of Grantville, one of Georgia's most reliable 
teachers will go to Rockford, Ala., next year. 

Mr. Looney and Mrs. Crawley, who taught so successfully in 
Jonesboro have established a school in Atlanta. 

The seventh day of the recent Columbus exposition was known 
as “ school day.” Miss Ipa V. SPENCE. 

Warnerville. . 


INDIANA. 


State Superintendent H. M. LaFollette recommended recently 
in a special circular, that the llth of December be set apart for the 
celebration of the admission of Indiana into the Union, on this its 
seventy-second anniversary. He said: “ Patriotism and good 
citizenship are the most important elements in the new education 
of a republic like ours.” A good program was provided for the 
occasion and generally carried out. 

A. H. Beals, formerly of the American College, at Logansport, 
is now superintendent of schools at Paducah, Kentucky. 

N. D. Doughman,a popular teacher of north-eastern I ndiana,has 
ceased teaching and entered the practice of law at Ft. Wayne. 

The trustees of Ft. Wayne College have selected the Rev. H. N. 
Herrick, of Goshen, as president of that institution to succeed 
Dr. Yocum, resigned. 

8. D. Crane, formerly superintendent of Lagrane county, is now 
in charge of the schools at Chetopa, Kansas. 

J. W. Perrin, a former teacher of this state, is now superin- 
tendent of the Petersburg, Illinois schools. 

E. 8. Clarke. an old teacher of this state, is entering upon his 
fourth term as superintendént at Henderson, Kentucky. 

Nellie E. Turner, of Oswego, N. Y., has been selected to take 
charge of the the practice school eslablished at De Pauw Norma! 
this year. 

A.C. Goodwin, at one time a county superintendent of this state, 
is still at Owensboro, Kentucky, superintending the school 
there. 

Miss Ruth Morris, at one time a member of our state normal 
school faculty, is now professor of methods in [linois State Nor- 
mal. 

The young people’s reading circle, is meeting with great success 
in Indiana. 

Hon. H. M. LaFollette, state supermtendent of public instruc- 
tion, proposes to try to secure legislation that will authorize 
trustees to employ teachers for a period of two or five years after 
one year’s experience. This will be a step in the right direction. 

The annual session of the teachers’ institute of Steuben county 
was held recently at Angola. 

In Lawrence county every teacher belongs to the teachers’ 
reading circle, for the reason that the trustees of the vanous 
townships provide for it in their contracts with teachers. 

Prof. L. 8. Baldwin, formerly of Westfield, has charge of the 
schools at Ballinger, Texas. 

Rev. L. G. Gray has retired from the presidency of Coates Ool- 
lege, Terre Haute, and removed to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marita Mattei, opera and oratorio soprano, of New York City, 
bas taken charge of the voice culture department of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle. 

Miss Ella L. Norris, formerly a teacher in the Indianapolis 
schools, went west a few years ago, pre-empted 160 acres of land, 
and is now principal of the high school, Bismarck, Dak. 

Prof. J. A. Woodburn, of the State University, has been granted 
another leave of absence, and will spend it at Johns Hopkins 
University studying history and political science. 

Miss Lillie J. Martin, of the Indianapolis high school, who read 
a paper before the National Teachers’ Association at San Fran- 
cisco, has recently been offered choice of two lucrative positions 
in California, which she declined. 


New Albany. Joun R. WEATHERS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A teachers’ association has been formed in Luzerne county, 
with Supt. James M. Coughlin as president. 

The public schools at Schuylkill Haven, under the wise super- 
vision of Prof. H. Day Gise, an efficient and active new educa- 
tionist, and a corps of progressive teachers, are doing excellent 
work. Sand modeling, work in clay and putty, and other advanced 
lines of work, have lately been introduced in their schools. 

Doctors Albert N. Raub and A. R. Horne have been doing insti- 
tute work in New Jersey. 

J. Howard Jacobs, the newly-elected president of the board 
of education at Reading, is in hearty sympathy with progressive 
education, and is doing much toward promoting its interests 
‘among the teachers and schools of his city. 

Bucknell presidency has been offered Dr. George 
Motris Philips, of the State Normal School at Westchester. | 
| Miss Anna Buckbeé; Wéll known for her successful administra- 
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tion in the school superintendency of Potter county, is doing dis- 
tinguished schoo! work at Berwick. 

The management of the Greensburg Seminary have secured 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge to deliver a course of lectures on teaching 
before the students of that institution. 

Arbor Day exercises were held recently at the Tuscarora 
Academy, Academia. 

In some districts in the state, male teachers receive only 
twenty dollars a month, and for this paltry sum good work is 
expected. 

Culinary education has been introduced into the Philadelphia 
schools. Miss Morris, a thoroughly competent teacher, has been 
selected to give instruction. ,A kitchen for her use has been fitted 
up at the Normal School. Thirteen cooking classes, of twenty 
scholars each, are to be formed by girls from the eleventh grade of 
all the grammar schools of the city. The lessons for each class will 
take place about once a week. All the material used will be fur- 
nished by the board of educa:ion. More than 1,000 applications 
have been made by parents to have their daughters admitted to 
the classes. 

In some districts of the state, it is said that the apphcant who 
offers the highest per cent. of his salary to the contracting 
director gets the position. 

The senior class of the Bloomsburg Normal School numbers 
sixty-two. This is next to the largest class the school has ever 
had. The Practice School numbers sixty pupils. 

Bloomsburg. Wa. NOETLING. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

J. G. Baird, of the Leesville Classical Institute, is at Lancaster, 
taking charge of the academy there. 

Prof. L. B. Haynes, formerly of the Columbia Female College, 
is now president of the classical institute at Leesville. 

Rev. J. P. Pritchard, late of Mullins, is in charge of the Easley 
high school, Mr. Lake, who was at Easley several years, has gone 
to Texas. 


Greenville. W. 8S. MORRISON. 


UTAH. 

Wm. M. Stewart, of Salt Lake City, has recently been elected 
professor of pedagogy in the University of Deseret, Salt Lake 
City. Som: years ago Mr. Stewart was teaching a district school 
and even while in the country scbool showed his interest in educa- 
tion by subscribing for the ScHoot JouRNAt. Fuur years later 
he was elected county superintendent which position he has held 
for several terms. He has just been elected as professor of peda- 
gogy in the university. Of the Scpoot JourRNAL he says: “I 
owe much of my success to its inspiration.” 


VERMONT. 


The new Black River Academy building at Ludlow is nearly 
ready for occupancy. The winter term will be held there. 

Windsor high school has had a remarkably large attendance 
this fall and winter. 

The students of the St. Albans high school are issuing a fine 
paper called The Academic. 

Rutland has an evening school with ninety pupils enrolled, and 
1,500 pupils in her public schools. 

The new school building at Saxton’s River was recently dedi- 
cated. Although but eleyen years old, this academy is one of the 
best-equipped in New England. 

The governor has appointed Principal Tandon inspector of nor- 
mal schools. 

The latest educative influence at wurk in the state is the reviva. 
of the old time spelling school. It seems to be a popular craze 
Such “ fads” pay, and the more we have the better. 

The classes in Chester high school rank higher than for somel 
years before. B. H. ALLBEE. 

Perkinsville. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Miss E. J. Kennedy is the new superintendent of the Seattle 
schools. For years she has been in the training department of 
the Normal] University of Illinois. 

There are 64,074 school youth in the territory. 

The Territorial University, located at Seattle, has the following 
faculty: T. M. Gatch, A.M., Ph.D., president; O. B. Johnson, 
LL.B., professor of natural history ; J. M. Taylor, M.S., professor 
of mathematics; Miss E. J. Chamberlin, B.S., teacher of German 
and elocution; Miss Clara Gath, teacher of art; Miss Florence 
Adams, A.B., librarian. Dr. D. J. Pierce is a new member of the 
faculty. His department is mental and moral science. 

The ScHooL JouRNAL is a week old when it reaches Tacoma, 
but its contents are new and inviting, and bring us within the 
range of the school influences of this great country. 

The Olympia Collegiate Institute has 126 students. President 
Follansbee knows how to manage as wel] as to instruct. 

Rev. C. H. Pomeroy, D.D., has located upon the North Pacific 
coast, on the Chautauqua grounds, Vashon island. Dr. Pomeroy 
was president of Callanan College, Des Moines, for a long time; 
he was also president of the Kansas State Normal School, Empo- 
ria, Kansas. 4 

Fannie H. Wood is principal of the ladies’ department of Puget 
Sound Academy, Coupeville, Whidley Island. Supt. Julia E. Ken- 
nedy, of the Seattle schools, is infusing new life and thought into 
her schools. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the leading daily in 
the territory, thus comments editorially : 

“ From the statistics it appears that the entire amount raised in 
the territory for school purposes for the year ending June 30, was 
$505,885. The total expenditures for all purposes was $364,723, of 
which amount $239,588 was paid to teachers. The amount on 
hand at the end of the year was $154,700. The average salary 
paid male teachers was $55.69. The average paid female was 
$37.80. 

Number of children enrolled in the public schools, 36,673; num- 
ber in private schools, 3,455; number not attending school, 13,002; 
number in territory of school age, 50,833: total number in terri- 
tory under 21 years, 83,679. 

Number of teachers employed, 1,285 ; number holding first grade 
certificates, 275 ; second grade, 478, of which 312 are females. 

During the year one hundred school-houses have been built, 
and nineteen teachers’ institutes have been held. The number of 
school districts in the territory is 1,080; number of school-houses, 
926 ; number of graded stifools, 40." 

The M. E. church is to build a university in Tacoma. edict 

Pacoma, W. T. Super. F. B. Gaur. 


WISCONSIN. 

The recent lecture by Dr. Stearns at the Milwaukee normal 
school, on “ Ciass Instruction,” was largely attended and highly 
appreciated. He distinguished between “‘ questioning to teach” 
and “ questioning to test,” and stated that the former is overdone 
in modern developing exercises. Sharp and vigorous questioning 
is valuable on account of the feeling of accountability it engen- 
ders in the pupils. 

There are 567,702 children of school age in the state, of which 
number 332,721 were enrolled during the year. 

The school buildings number 7,184 and the teachers employed 
8,097; average monthly salary of male teachers outside of cities is 
$42.94, of female teachers $28.91. 

Judge Bennett's recent decision in the Edgerton Bible case is 
provoking considerable discussion in school and church circles. 
The judge held that the reading of King James’ version of the 
Bible was not sectarian instruction, since no pupils were obliged 
to listen if they did not desire. The case, however, will most 
likely be carried to the supreme court. 

The Fond du Lac schools publish monthiy Our Little Folk’s 
Reader, a sixteen page pamphlet made up of the compositions of 
pupils in the second, third, and fourth grades. 

Kate N. Tupper, formerly connected with the Whitewater 
normal school, has assumed charge of the norma! department of 
the Nevada State University, at Reno, Nevada. 

In the curriculum of the lower grades of the Milwaukee high 
school is a branch entitled “Science of Common Things.” The 
subject is taught by performing simple experiments, such as 
finding the specific gravity of bodies, and by discussing in a sub- 
S€Quent lesson the knowledge thus obtained. 

Geo. B. Bergen has resigned his position as principal of the 
national home district near Milwaukee, though offered a hand- 
some increase of salary to remain, to accept a position as 
manager of a Chicago publishing house. 

Frank N. Miller was elected superintendent of the Winnebago 
county schools, and Henry Greibe of the Sheboygan county 
schools. 

A large addition is being made to the building of the Oshkosh 
normal school. It is to be used principally for a gymnasium and 
for the preparatory department and is to cost $20,000. 

A new departure in the teaching of English has been made in 
the Milwaukee schools. More practical work in composition has 
been introduced, and less technical work in grammar is required, 
tbe latter being combined with the seventh and eighth grades. 

St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 

Tnstruction in elementary science in the lower grades, has been 
jatroduced in the public schools of Watertown and Menomonie. 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature is taken as the basis of the in- 
struction. 

A Teachers’ Reading Circle to pursue the advanced course, has 
been organized at Necedah. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

From the platform of Steinway Hall last week, ex-Mayor Wil- 
liam R. Grace and Judge Lawrence, with his crown of snowy 
hair and ruddy face, looked down on the main floor, and up in the 
balconies at a sea of young faces beaming with enthusiasm as 
they heard their friends and classmates sing, and declaim in the 
annual entertainment of the Goldey Association. Of the four- 
teen numbers on the program, a debate on the subject, “Is 
party spirit necessary for good government?” was the feature of 
the evening. Messrs. W. P. Hudson, and Thomas 8. Lonergan, 
argued in the affirmative, and Messrs. John J. Corbett and Joseph 
C. Rowan, in the negative. Judge Lawrence complimented them 
on their efforts. He and ex-Mayor Grace were the judges. 
Mayor Hugh J, Grant was to have beon present as the third 
judge, but he sent a letter of regret, as did Chauncey M. Depew. 
Judge Lawrence decided in favor of the champions of the nega- 
tive proposition. 

Miss Camille Lafond and J. Will Hanley in songs, and James A. 
Farrell, Joseph P. Carney, Joseph A. Nugent, and D. J. Barry, 
in recitations each distinguished themselves. Ex-Mayor Grace 
closed the entertainment. 





The school trustees of the Tenth ward have at last tilled the 
vancancy caused by the resignation of Miss Fitzgerald as princi- 
pal of Primary School No. 1, in Ludlow street. Miss Fitzgerald is 
asister-in-law of George Hall, the Tammany leader in that dis- 
trict and is a Catholic. Miss Brennan and Miss Stephens, the 
first a teacher in Grammar School No. 20in Chrystie street, and 
the second a teacher in Grammar School No. 75, in Norfolk street, 
were candidates for the place. Both are Catholics. Cynthia H. 
Murdock, the senior teacher in Primary School No. 1, who has 
seen twenty-four years of service, was a third candidate, and is a 
Protestant. All voting on the subject resulted in a deadlock until 
Monday night, when at their last meeting for this year, the trus- 
tees appointed Miss Murdock by a vote of four to one. The af- 
firmative votes were Chairman Joseph Bellows, secretary Frank 
A. Spencer, John C. Clegg, and Fernando Baltes. The negative 
vote was cast by Patrick Carroll. Secretary Spencer had origi- 
nally supported Miss Brennan, and Mr. Baltes had been on the 
fence. 





The four contestants for the Elliott F. Shepard pri e of $50, for 
the best argument indebate at the College of the City of New 
York, were all Israelites, and the successful contestant was Mr. 
Montague Lessler. 





Few charitable institutions of the city are more deserving of 
patronage than the Wilson Industrial Schoo] for Girls and Mis- 
sions. Founded in 1854, it is among the oldest of the kind in the 
city. Its work touches a class of people with which miny other 
associations do not come in contact. Young girls of the poorer 
classes are taught how to cook and sew, and a keen interest in 
home is awakened in those who have not felt its benefits. A day- 
school, a nursery, anda dispensary are connected with the insti- 
tution, together with a club for girls and a club for boys. But 


given to replenish the treasury. 
Information regarding the school can be obtained trom Mrs. 





Jonathan Sturges, No. 40 East Thirty-sixth st. The last reading 
was given on January 10, at which Mr. Richardson recited 
“ Christmas Carol." 

From 4 to 9 P. M. last New Year’s day there was a crowd of 
boys in front of the door at 8 West Fourteenth street. They 
were not the same boys all the time, but as fast as a squad of 
thirty was permitted to pass the policeman on guard, as many 
more came from all directions to fill up the ranks. These boys 
were the regular patrons of the free reading room that was es- 
tablished in Fourteenth street about six yearsago. The managers 
of the institution had arranged a reception for the boys, but, as 
the quarters are limited, the boys had to be received in detach- 
ments. It was a very quiet affair. All the boys were well dressed, 
and they looked as if they had come from comfortable homes. 

The reading room was designed originally for the exclusive use 
of working boys, but the attempt to draw the line anywhere was 
abandoned long ago. There is, therefore, little of the wild Bohe- 
mian spirit among the youngsters that is generally noted at holi- 
day festivities for boys. Those who attended the reception were 
served with sandwiches, coffee, and cakes by a corps of ladies 
interested in the institution, and when the food was disposed of 
the boys formed in line and passed out, each one receiving a box 
of candy and an orange as he passed the door. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The third lecture on Vocal Music in the Public Schools, by Prof. 
C. R. Bill, was given in the chapel of the University of the City 
of New York on Saturday afternoon, the 5th inst, Notwith- 
standing the storm there was a good avdience of teachers, and 
much interest was manifested in the different points presented. 
Rote singing and its relation to note singing was first considered. 
It was said that the first step in learning to sing was to establish 
in the mind of the infant pupil the ideal, the model, in rhythm 
expression, quality of tone, etc., as the basis of al) true progress 
later on. The next point considered was beating time, first, 
as an art; second, its practical application as an aid in developing 
a permanent sense of that feeling for rhythm and accent which 
alone will ensure good results in time. Part singing was then 
discussed. This should not be forced at too early a stage in the 
instruction, but should be the natura! result of that musical in- 
telligence which comes from careful study, and the harmonies 
should be such as will commend themselves to the musica] sense 
of the young pupil. This part of the lecture was finely illustrated by 
two-part work from Mason's Second Chart, followed by a general 
exercise in part singing from Mason's Second Reader, in which 
the teachers all participated. The last topic considered was indi- 
vidual singing. The pupils should fee] the personal responsibility 
of the singing exercise. This point was well exemplified by a 
class of teachers who volunteered for the purpose. The lecture 
was intensely practical and earnest, and all felt that a profitable 
hour had been enjoyed. The next lecture in the course will be 
given on Saturday, the 12th inst., at 2 P.M. 





A CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 

A meeting will be held on Saturday, Jan. 12th, at 2 P. M., 9 Uni- 
versity place, to receive the report of the committee on organiza- 
tion for the conference of educational workers, and to adopt 
plans for future action. All interested in this subject are invited 
to attend. N. A. CALKINS, Chairman, 


LETTE RS. 


262. A CoMPLIMENT FOR TEXAS.—I was in Texas from 
July 2, till July 12, 1888, at Ft. Worth, a city of from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand people. During that time I did 
not see a drunken man or woman, a street fight, a bowie 
knife, a revolver, a broad-brimmed hat, or a long haired 
man. 

During that time I did see a class of ladies and gentle- 
men, who are teachers, and showed by their earnest at- 
tention to the lectures given inthe several departments, 
that they love their work, and are desirous of learning 
all they can about it. I saw an exhibit of school work 
from Paris and other parts of the state, that proved the 
teachers are familiar with the best methods of teaching. 
I saw as quiet and orderly a Sunday as one can see at 
Asbury Park, the model cityof the north. I saw a Fourth 
of July celebration up to any I have seen in any other 
part of the country. I saw as fine an audience of men 
from all parts of the state as one can see in any city in the 
Union. I heard as patriotic speeches as one could expect 
to hear in New York, Boston, or Chicago, and the walls of 
the opera house were nearly covered with the stars and 
stripes. I shall never forget my visit to Texas. 

Newark, N. J. Ww. M. GIFFIN. 














263. IT Is READ BY THE PUPILS.—I have been a close 
reader of the JoURNAL for the past five years, and find it 
a great help in my school. I use the JOURNAL in my 
school as a kind of circulating library. It would do you 
good to see with what eagerness it is read by the whole 
school. Long may it live. 

N. C. L. W. 8. Bost. 


264. VENTILATION.—We have built a new school-house, con- 
taining air-flues for ventilation. Should the ventilators, (open- 
ings) be near the floor, or the ceiling? Why? 8. 

The best way is to have the openings near the floor, or 
in the floor, and lead toa warm flue. The reasons are: (1 
that the once-breathed air is heavy and sinks, (2) the warm 
air is at the top, and is thus brought down. To accom- 
plish this, air should be brought in and heated. In 


the Bridgeport (Conn.) School, the best ventilated build- 
ing in the country, the vitiated air is taken out under 
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265. THE GRAMMAR QUESTION.—In the JOURNAL of Dec. 
8, I notice in the article on “Grammar” by Ph. H. Gruen- 
enthal, this question : ‘‘Do we achieve fluency of speech, 
knowledge of good English, by practicing analysis, pars- 
ing, the study of definitions, and the rules of agreement, 
and government in the regular old fashioned way ?” 

I think it is true that fluency of speech and correctness 
of diction can only be achieved through association with 
those who habitually use good English, but is it not true, 
at the same time, that analyzing sentences and parsing, is 
of great advantage to the pupil in another way ? 

T have found, even in our high schools, many boys and 
girls who seem unable to get readily the sense of what 
they read, especially if the sentences are at all intricate or 
involved. Much practice in analysis, involving, as it 
must, the close study of the relations of the different 
parts of the sentence, the “linking of the verb to its far 
distant nominative,’’ must materially aid the student to 
get the fullness of meaning with which the sentences of 
such writers as Shakespeare, and Milton, and Bacon, are 
charged. 

If a writer or speaker does not “ analyze his sentences 
before he utters them,’’ will they not be better sentences if 
he is able to do so ? 

Again, “Is the writing of compositions a means of im- 
proving a knowledge of English.” 

Without doubt it is important that one should be able to 
express thought clearly and correctly, and since the ability 
to do this is only gained by practice, it seems to me that 
composition writing, in some form, must be a valuable 
means to that end. 

The child who is surrounded by people of intelligence 
and refineraent, and who reads much, will write a far 
better composition than will one whose circumstances are 
the reverse of his, but no advantages of surroundings will 
do away with the necessity of practice in written expres- 
sion. 

Again, “ Do the teachers emphasize enough the value of 
good reading ?”’ I think not, and while anybody is al- 
lowed to teach school, who can pass the required examina- 
tion, (for which no knowledge of literature is essential) 
just so long, we shall have many teachers who know 
nothing of good authors and care nothing for reading, and 
consequently can give their pupils no impulse in that 
direction. 

In some schools, I know the teachers are obliged to han- 
dle so many pupils, and are so pressed with school work, 
that they feel that they have no time for anything but the 
mere, bare routine of the class recitation. 

I have found that much may be accomplished by taking 
the fifteen minutes allowed for opening exercises at the 
beginning of the afternoon session for a reading time. 
The book selected should be one which will hold the close 
attention of every pupil, and probably nothing but a story 
will do that, in a mixed school, by which I mean one of 
several grades. 

In one school year, I have read in that way, Sir Walter 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “ The Talisman,” ‘‘ Malcolm” by | in 


George Macdonald, Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables,’’ Theodore Winthrop’s “John Brent,” and many 
poems, “‘ Marmion,” “‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and. others, 
and I know in many cases, a desire for ‘‘more”’ was the 
result, which set the individuals te reading for them- 
selves. On more than one occasion, boys who had been 
granted a special half-holiday, presented themselves 
promptly at the ringing of the bell, rather than miss the 
afternoon reading. 

This year we are reading Dickens in the same way. 

Plenty of supplementary reading for classes acts as an 
inspiration to teacher and student. Let it be travels for 
the geography class from “‘ Zig-Zag Journeys” to “ Views 
Afoot.” 

For the class in physics, afew simple experiments, pre- 
viously planned, made by some members of the class, and 
followed up by a chapter from one of Buckley’s delightful 
little volumes, or some other equally good, bearing upon 
the subject under consideration, will give zest, by furnish_ 
ing that variety which is necessary to sustain interest. 
The class in geology who have read, in connection with 
that study, such books as Winchell’s “Sparks from a 
Géologist’s Hammer,’’ and perhaps Hugh Miller’s “My 
School and Schoolmasters” will have "gained, not only 
some knowledge of the ‘“‘ Testimony of the’ Rocks,” but 
something even more valuable. 

Every school in the land should have a library, and 
when the teachers are fully alive to the necessity of such 
aids to their work, they will have them. 

EsTHER H. RICHARDSON, 

Prin. High School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Mr. J. R. French, Skinner School,.New Haven, Conn., says: 
“ Your monthly supplements are valuable. It seems to me that 
great benefit can be derived from the exhaustive treatment of 
any topic at one time. These topics will give inquiring teachers 
many helpful hints.” 
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Profits, and of the Determination of Wages, in the In- a ae ming questi ot for educators, but f 
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Franklin H. dings. Boston: Published by Ginn &| more manuf and more skilled labor in plate, ceantes 
Co. 77 pp. 75 cents. this urgent need for manual , and some ort the ci of 
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This is, perhaps, the first candid and scientific study of 
Be new problems of distribution, resulting from competi- 
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ahich form the body of the book :—The Limits of Com 
tition,—The Persistence of Competitlon,—Profits Under 
Modern poe ye and The Natural Rate of Wages. 
As a fair and able apne of the most vital questions of 
the day, these essays seem of peculiar value and interest. 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With [lustrations. Vol. 9. 
Cosmogony. New York; John B. Alden, Publisher. 
632 pp. 50 cents. 

No matter at what page this number of Alden’s Mani- 
fold Cyclopedia is opened, choice, concise, accurate, and 
valuable myn mgd meets the eye. There are long and 

teres! m coal, Connecticut, consumption, 
and Cons tation — e United States. With each new 
volume, the available knowledge contained is more and 
more apparent. 


THE Story oF ALI BABA AND THE ForRTY THIEVES. An 
Extract trom Dr. Weil’s German Translation of the 
Arabian Nights. Boston: Charles H, Kilborn, Pub- 
lisher, 5 Somerset Street. 53 pp. 15 cents. 

As all teachers of modern e feel the need of v: 
the reading matter used in their classes,—this li e 
ume will be welcomed. It is well p rinted in large, 
clear type on good paper,—cheap as well as good. 


TARAS BULBA. A Historical Novel of Russia and Poland. 
By Nikolai Levers Transla from the 
Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. With a Preface by the 
Translator. New York: John B, Alden, Publisher. 
28 pp. 50 cents. 

The historical period of this story is covered by the con- 
test between the ks and the Poles. It is really a 
notable. wes —the author ranks with the most eminent 
in Russian li ture, and the translator is one of the re- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


D.C. HeatH & Co’s “ Old South Leaflets,” which anes sold for only 
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dents and the general public. ‘ameng the latest are the * Funda- 
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Cuprpies & Hurp, of Boston, announce a new, story, “ Last- 
chance Junction: Human Nature in the Far West. 


FowLerR & Weis Co. are making the Phrenological Journal 
more and more interesting. The January number contains a fine 
portrait of Gen. Sheridan. 
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No good results 
can be secured in 
Penmanship with 
poor ink or poor 
pens. We have pre- 

ared “‘ Barnes’ Jet 

lack Ink’’ forschool 
purposes, and guar- 
antee it superior in 
quality, and more 
economical in price 
than any other kind 
in the market. 

Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or the money 
will be refunded. 

Our pensare cheap- 
er than any others of similar quality. 
Try them once and you will continue 
to use them. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
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Shape of 1-0z. and 2-02. wide~mouth cylinder bottles. 


The only Jet Black Ink that will give satisfaction 
to the Teacher. $1.25 per gallon, net. 


=” Send 10 cts. for sample bottle in neat box, by mail, post-paid. 
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The professional penmen, whose testimonials of the 
Barnes’ System of Penmanship are shown on this page, 
have all distinguished themselves as rapid, business 
penmen. 

Their unqualified indorsement of our system serves to 
show that we do not claim too much when we say that 
it is the most ACCURATE, SYSTEMATIC, SIMPLE, and 
BEAUTIFUL system yet devised. 

Stripped of all the superfluous lines, curves, and 
‘‘wriggles’”’ of the old ‘“‘national standards,’’ the 
NEW NATIONAL SYSTEM offers an opportunity to 
every boy and girl of learning how to write EASILY, 
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RAPIDLY, and BEAUTIFULLY in a 
very short time, and by a yery slight 
effort. 








BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 


Absolutely unsurpassed for Elasticity 
Smoothness and Durability. 





Send 10 cents for unique card 
of different numbers. 
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Purdy the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

lied. The infl of the blood upon 
the ‘health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the heaith is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. -Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 













OSTAS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


ne disguised that the most 
A y Geltensoctomash con take it. 


a Remarkable as a 

ut, FLESH PRODUCER, 
” Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST’ 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daveawrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


say Piso’s Cure for Con- 
OR sumption is THE BEST 
9d eeping the voice 


clear. 25 cents. 























E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per yeaa $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND PracricaL Tgeacuer. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 

1amo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 





No, r. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 
* 9, Froebel’s Autobiogra: ph .50 
“ + Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. .30 
* 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .50 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, -50 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s “‘Quincy Methods.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 


Shaw’s National Question Book. 
Cloth, r2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 


The Practical Teacher. 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


Payne’s~ Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, r6mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos, each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos, -380 


Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .16 


Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. @ .20 
cent. discount to teache! 
f ou y ro per cent. of price) cavapt that sata 
* 26 Clinton Place, New York. 


EACHERS’ 800ks.# 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
esos ave of sess Best beste 
ogue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. es; heavy dis- 


est stock ; largest 
discounts; proaipeness. counts. Buy of us. 
K,. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs,, 


95 Clinten Place, N.Y, 15: Wabssh Av., Chicage, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


| HE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


There are always places waiting for 
good teachers, but the trouble with most 
persons is to find positions that suit them, 
and for which they are fitted. The | bx 
Woman’s Exchange (for both sexes) sup- | 8" 
plies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, 
puerien, and Churches; also Book- 

eepers, 
Cashiers to business firms. Address Mrs. 
A. D. Culver, 829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Dr. Pick will deliver a new course of 
five lectures on ‘‘ Memory” on Monday, 
Jan. 14, at 4 o’clock, and subsequent Mon- 
days, at the Assembly Rooms, corner of 
2ist street and 4th avenue. ‘Tickets for 
the course $5. 





It is hardly necessary to commend such 
a well known institution as the New 
moaned Conservatory of Music. The 
students that have left its walls can 
testi y to the excellence of the college. 
The subjects taught include —. — 
arts, elocution, _ literature, ingenge 
physical culture, and training. Able in- 
structors are employed in each of those 
branches. Tuition and board are moder- 
ate. Send to E. Tourjee, director, Frank- 
lin Square, Boston, for illustrated circu- 
lar giving full information. 


The State Normal School at New Paltz 
has obtained a reputation for thorough- 
ness and g management, and is there- 
fore an excellent place to prepare for the 
important work of teaching. Detailed 
information can be obtained by address- 
ing Frank S. Capen, principal, tow Paltz, 
Ulster Co., N. i 


Teachers have felt a great need of a 
text-book on moral geno a A that was 
elementary, and at the same time practi- 
cal. Such a work is found in Elements 
of Morals, with special application of the 
moral law to the duties of the individual 
to society and the state, by Paul Janet, 
translated by Mrs. C. R. Corson, and pub- 
lished by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The work is characterized by logical de- | Ohi 
velopment, clear and direct reasoning, 
and by a fund of felicitous examples 
drawn from the whole field of ancient and 
modern history. Many institutions have 
adopted it, among which are the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the University of West 
Virginia, the Indiana, Pa., State Normal 
School, College of the City of New York, 
and others. Teachers should write for 
specimen es and circulars, which will 
be sent free on application. 


There is a tendency in the schools to 
pay more attention than formerly to the 
study of the lives and works of our t 
men. This is a good sign. All aids in 
this direction will therefore be gladly 
welcomed. The Riverside Literature 
Series, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, contains extracts from the works of 
such jmen as Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Franklin, 
Washington, Lincoln, and others, and 
may be employed ae 7 as supple- 
mentary . The same firm recently 
published H. N. Wheeler’s New Arithme- 
tic, forming with (Warren Coburn’s First 
Lessons, a complete, brief, practical course 
in arit metic. The inductive method of 
instruction is employed throughout, by 
the aid of which the pupil is led to regard 
a new word as a labor-saving device for 
the expression of an idea, a definition as a 
brief statement of the net result of per- 
sonal observation and thought, and a rule 
as a brief statement of how he has done 
something. 


It is one of the grand tasks of the 
teachers of this day to encourage and fos- 
ter in the rising gen neration, an apprecia- 
tion of political liberty, and that freedom 
of the masses, and of individuals, which 
is the especial boast and glory of America, 
For this purpose, teachers will welcome 
the new work for schools and academies, 
entitled the Patriotic Reader ; or Human 
Liberty Develo in Verse and Prose 
from Various es, Lands, and Races. 
With historical notes. By Henry B. Car- 
rington, U. 8S. A., LL.D. This volume 
contains selections i in prose and verse. for 
reading or reci in schools, with a 





liberty proper to American citizens, 

selections, made in a chronological classi- 
fication, refer to ancient times, and come 
down to the present. It is published by 





Stenographers, Copyi and these letters, ‘The 


ial view to developing the ideas of | | 





January 12, 1889. 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 





FACTS! FACTS! costneni 


cheaper. Send a postal card fo: 


Branches: {aw York City ; Box 1969. 


SOME VACANCIES 


Tuscola,. Il. ; Supt. Shullsburg, Wis. ; 
Wesleyan Univ. ; 


oe ee | A 
a whee ba ~=¥ thoug 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., OHICAGO. 


St. Paul; German-American Bank Building. 
Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


recently filled by the School and College 
Elmhurst, en Et Ill. Two assistants, 


It’s a very easy matter to theorize and show 
why you =e wo very sens Seoheey 2 Sewer ie 


Dees Se 
a tay ees set See be Sit sigh 
Does the fill places If it canno 
ms and i high 
w only 20 or 30 places it 


ts lists a with hundreds of teachers. 
” send for our circulars and read 


us, 

AE, et | are the only facts 
nt you. e the 

the wheel-barrow is 


t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





Bureau of 
igh School, 
ipsic, Ohio ; Prof. Science, Illinois 


Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado ; ; Four members 
of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis. ; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 
Mich. These are only a few ‘of the many vacancies filled by us. Send at once for 
circulars, and learn more of our work. Address 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





DON'T 
REGISTER! =*: 


province of Bureaus in 


order to secure a position. 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
a — number of representative places filled ty it, 


In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 


general and tells you how to proceed in 
It also gives you a good knowledge of 


Sent for stamp. 


D. KERR, Manager, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK. 





ATTENTION TEACHERS. 


qasuicnlans iF = 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Telegrams and letters are coming in daily as follows :—Send us a 
rst-class teacher. 
a numbe' and gentlemen to become members of our association, Full 


In order to meet this constant demand we 


NATIONAL TEACHERS BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, Kansas. 
C. H. Harrgs, Manager, Superintendent City Schools. 








MAN'S EXCir4g y 
w Teachers’ Bureau. 


Czy 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
fon tp Colleges, Sch 5 Govgrucues. Mu 
sila, te 29 ¢ he ikeepers, Stenographers 
Coprist —~ Sashiors t to Business Fi 


(Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 
) Seo witth Ave. NX 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and esut su- 

perior Professors. incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governcesses for every department of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and “> es, for U Professors, and 

eg A both sexes, for tay Col- 

sages, Se hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
hoice schools carefully recommended tc 

ey Selling and ——- of school proverty; 

OOL at ero and schools supplies. Bes’ 

references furnished 

KE, MIRIAM COYRIERE. 

31 E. 17th Streei, between Broadway and Feurth 

Avenue, New York City. 


For larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTE 








American Teachers’ 
. Bureau, St. Louis, 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 ake Daudias, 8t. BOST ON. # LA tg 





Neen Dac sleds ony dmb ay Good 
BR sh ane ye application. 


N  @) F E a For Registration. Fest 

facilities, efficient ser- 

ce, large business, not in vg tn vance 

= but in Fong ~ F competent Teachers with 
Positions. >. 

\ R. E. Nt. 2 West 14th St., New York. 





undersigned has undertaken to 


for registration blanks. 


H. 


New York Educational 
E. L. KELLOCC & CQ., Proprietors. 
Inquiries for superior teachers are constantly made, and the 


Bureau. 


meet these by establishing the 


New York EpucationaL BureEav. First-class teachers, and those 
desiring such, are invited to correspond with the manager. 


Send 


Ss. KELLOGG, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





One oF THE Best TeLEescores tv THE WORLD. _ 


possesoes them, in any locality, | 
;@ large and profitable cage 4 


P= bay Re = Fs meery. Btate your ex, 
oe SAL er a \e! 


Tue Best DouBLE-BARRELLED SHOT GUN. 


Re results. We can 
each locali Those who write at once, willy: 


isotees ogy — delay vill lose the chance. 
explain further here. Those who writ, 
address. Addi 





& CO., Box 149, Portiand, ‘Maine. 





(new) by the author 





J.B, Lippincott Co., of 715 Market~ St., 
Phila 





and an elegant 100 pag 
| ers’ books y'sending bet Nov. 1 cents, an 


books. of,° eee Rest Sod eco BuMhsher ds 


o=aniNY SUBSCRIBER can on 
. Hughes’ ‘‘ How to Keep Order,” 


of “ Siiptekes in Teaching,” (50 cts.) 
escriptive Sth, 10 cents of Seach: 





NEW. ¥OR! esa 





“Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 


No. 16. 
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Teachers’ Manuals Series 


A Fe of et. practical w. on educa- 
—_ ‘Bound teac at a nominal 
price Res paper, On from 30 to 

pp. eac Bound neatly cents each; to teachers, 12 


cents; “ mail 1 cent extra. Special rates for 
tities. 


quan 
NOW READY. 


No, 1. J. G, Fitch’s “ Art of Questioning.” 
No. 2. ae Fitch’s “ Art of Securing Atten- 


No. 3, Sees Migetts “On Stimulus in 
No. 4. Gasiettn Y M. Yonge’'s “ Practical Work 
in 


No. 5. J. G. Fitch's “ Improvement in the Art 
of T ” A 


. a course of Study | ; 

for Teachers’ Classes. 
No. 6, J. H. Gladstone's “ Object Teaching.” 
No. 7. Huntington's “Unconcsious Tuition.” 
No. 8. Hughes’ “ How to Keep Order.” 
No. 9. Quick's “How to Train the Memory.” 
No. 10, Hoffmann’s “ Kind mn Gifts.” 
No, 11. Butler's “ Argument for Manual Train- 


No. 12. Groff's “ School Hygiene.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Toronto, Canada, 


Inspector of Public Schools, 





“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 ‘cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., ior oe one of their 

ton Days. There are 6 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, ao 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitable for schooluse, Thousands already 
in use. ey are the most popular of 
such books published, Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


E. L, KELLOGG &CO., Educational Pubs, 


25 CLINTON PLACE. N. Y. 


SORITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Curiouna Remeous Curs 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 


from Pimpres to Sonorutas 

O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM 

which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 

the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing 
humiliating, ite , scaly, and pimply diseases 
of the skin, sealp, and and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuricurA, the Skin’ Cure, and CuTIcuRA 
Soap. nape Nad Beautifier’ prepared from 


,and CUTIOURA RESOLVENT, the new 
it, externally. internally are a 7 
every form of skin and bi 
mBdldeve ~ rywhere. Price, Cur 50c.; So. 
ice, ICURA, AP, 

250. ; RESOLVENT, $1. an by the Porrzr 
DRvuG AND CHEMICA nm, 
Send for “ How to bate" Skin Diseases.” 


4 i chapped and oily ~ or sony 


umatism, Kidney "Paina and” Weal 
y ~- gts. by Our 
the only pain- Inliling piastor 


R HMACY & 00. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA 


AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 
TION W NUMB FOR 














MA IN STUTTGART, GERMAN 
AT $2.79 FOR 34-INCH SHIRT AND SNINCH 
DRA tg AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EACH 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER'S ” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


|ALL MANUFACTURED 
8 UNLAUN-~ ON THE PREMISES. 


ED SHIRTS, 74c. ls 
T MATERIAL AND 


ae 
Lol 


DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


TIN, DOP Swann, CROCKERY, CHINA, 
AND. GLASSW CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 
99c. ye] BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
CHEAPER THAN ran E 7 ARE SOLD 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXEVLUTED. 


{WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TCWNS 
(WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
. PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 















Greatest 





inducements ever offered. Now's 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
time to get up 


orders for our celebrated TEAS and OOFFEES, and secure a 

Peautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea or 

Decorated Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Mose 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite or Beautiful Parlor 

Hanging , or Watch, or Webster’s Unabridged 

No house ive the same uality of goods and premiums as we. 
We at the head 


ANY TYNN) THEGREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. a 





They were in the parlor, and bite 
playing the piano and i 

song, ‘‘Oh, where have the Old ia Folks 
gone?” He wanted to be funny, and 
said, ‘‘ Guess they’re gone to bed y this 
time.” ‘Don’t you be so sure about 
that,” answered the charming girl. ‘“ Pa 
may be out in the back yard at this mo- 
ment, letting the dog loose.” 


Bertie had just gotten into a room of his 
own, and was greatly delighted. He 
chanced soon after to hear a sermon on 
Solomon, which had one of its concluded 
sentences : ‘‘ And Solomon slept with his 
fathers.” ‘‘ Well.” announced he on 


Solomon was so rich, he might have had a 
bed to himself.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 
or peep which they wish to preserve. 

md for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co.. manufacturers, 
Chicago. 


Photographer : ‘‘ If you and your esti- 
mable wife could look a trifle less mourn- 
ful I think the picture would be more 
~——~p | 

Deacon Hadden : Young man, our son 
Jacob’s in jail for hoss-stealin’. This pic- 
ter’s fer him. Let her go!” 


Active little Ethel, who is usually very 
restive, rat up so prim, and behaved so 
nicely one day, that her teacher. said : 
“You were a very good little girl to-day.” 
** Yeth ’em, I touldn’t help being dood ; I 
dot a tif neck.” 


** Gentlemen,” said a professor, ‘‘ I begin 
to-day my lectures on the practice of 
medicine. When a man is sick, nature 
and the disease are in conflict. The phy- 
sician comes in and strikes at the disease. 
If he hit it, the man gets well ; but—if he 
hit the man it is all up with him.” 


It has been noticed that a girl who has 
graduated from Vassar and had $25,000 
spent on her education will, after mar- 
se. hold clothespins in her mouth and 

— over the back fence while. hanging 
pat the washing just like other women. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physicien, retired from practice, having 
had pL. ‘is hands by an East India mission- 
a7 formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 

the speedy -_ permanent cure of By yn 


Bronchitis, Ca all Throat an 

Lung A ffections, also a ositi ve and radicai cure 
for | he Debiii' all Nervous Complaints, 
after havin; —— ts wonderful curative powers 


in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty tomake 
i. known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a 


relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of c , to all who desire 
_" hey , in German, 


mch, or ing. 
ms for pre and using. 
Sent by mail WA No ng ca te Need 
Paper. oyes, wer's 
fos . 


A lady says that she loves the bustle in 
a large city. It does look rather ridicu- 
lous in the country, that’s a fact. 


IMPORTANT. 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand. Central 


Sh is Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b ft! ane European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 


stages, and 
can live Boties for less money at 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the Ci 


ADVICE TO eae. 
a. hy —'* CHILDREN TEETHING. 
alwavs or 
SOOTHES the CBILD oem! the GU « 


in, 
EDY FOR DIARRACGA 


Her mother said the little creature lived 
on love, but one month after marriage, 
when bot ee bill came in, he saw 
that he made the greatest oversight of 
his a by not ascertaining what that love 
‘was for. 


What “ Peculiar” Means. 
Applied to Hood's Sarsaparilla, the word 
Peculiar 1s of great importance. It means that 
in many Vital points, which make 
honest reliable medicine. I 





coming home, ‘“‘I should think -that—if}-- 


When = New bb City, save a 
Express an a Carriage ‘i ire, and pgs Ns 


Leer - supphed with the best. Horse cars, |; 
elevated railroads to depots. You} « 
Grand oie 


SYRUP should |' 


Wind COLIC and is the best nea H 
25 OTs A BOTTLE. 
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The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Luang Diffi- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing. and induces Sleep. 
There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 

‘““My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer's titre Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough, was relieved oy 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
have no hesitation in recommending this, 


Cough Medicine 
to every one aftlicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


*T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last.spring I was taken 


with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 


mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to impreve 
until entirely recovered.”’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


“Six months ago I had a severe hem- 


orrhage of the lungs, brought ‘on by an 
incessant cough whieh deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
* dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 


an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral... A 
ew bottles of this medicine cured me.”’ 
Mrs. E. Coburn,.19.Second st., Lowell, 


Mass. 
“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 


know of any remedy which will give 

more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 

Pectoral. T have found it, also, invalus 

able in cases of Whooping Cough.” — 

~ Aun Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Beld by all Druggists. Price $1; six botiles, $5. 


DEAF Sic: 


cage ee anaes, Whispe mime 
comfortable Meeltad} vet 


ons al when 8 remeaies ‘ail. Sold on a 
way, cor. 14t 
illustrated book book of proofs FREE, 


writing weal ‘een, please mention 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 
Da., 1876 Pelboarne, 1880 
is ie Panter 
New Orieans, mo 
Paris Medcl on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 
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Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


— by, a or sent by. mail. 
- Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 












CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


If your teeth:are needi attention. Reliable 
;| Work. Moderate Ohesges 


Plastic filling for 
broken down and seusttive tecth. a spectalt?. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Milor SCHOOL JOURNAL 





| ageagiay cd will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE ScHOOL JOUBNAL when com-. 





municating with advertisers 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


At a recent m of the Board of Education of Philadelphia, Eggleston’s 
History of the United tates, and Appletons’ Standard Copy , were unani- 
mously adopted for use in the public schools of that ci ity. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


December 28; 1888. 
Messrs D. APPLETON & Co. 
Tear Sirs :—I am pleased to inform you that the Board of Education, this ange 
unanimously adopted the resolution of the text-book nore gt substituting 
Eggleston’s History for ——. Yours 





JAMES L "Favs, President. 


Send for circulars of these popular text-books. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishems, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY. 
Yourn’s Temperance [MANvAL.|”. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 
Beautifully aes. ee Let idelGeee teach 
and Hy Fouthe Tem erence Manual” wf ca pk ae and is also 

‘8 yperance ogy, 
falta praia edgpldins cotaiecet GAb every dime of antes We 
Price of Ecletic Temperance Physiologies: 








. 


Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House! Live In, . ;» . 18cts. S3O cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
8. Ecletic Guide to Health,  . . S36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


A Civil Government for —— School and Academies 


Our Republic: wens wren 


Nw. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 











Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, &£ SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Piace, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° “Sostisnens or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so pw miserabie Latin 
and Greek as ra, - be learned otherwise org and sj y ino LTO 
v. Homer's Tilod. Goepel of Bt: John, ana 








th 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust 
‘ spt te to teachers, 1-80. 
Me Evaottoal ted P essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systeme. ice to Teachers, $1 10. 
Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 





"8 
Mamnesca’s French Series, etc. 
"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new eatalogue of all our publications. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO,, 7 EAST (4th 8T., N.Y. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 








MANHATTAN Savines INSTITUTION. 
NEW December a 1888. 
7 TH H SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
Penny of this institution have de- 
m all _—! not exceeding 


COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. Hen of the Metropolitan Museum 
Lecturer 


, 8vo, cloth, 
Biv itstrations,P ta yeti N. Y. fare ane’ Bas 
‘orc been offered to teachers of art in this country, 
HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Brief Sketches, with Portrai’ Distinguished and Successful ful Artists, 
Beuiptore, Posts Scientists. E by Edward Everett Hale, Dy D. 1 vol., cl. Price, 75. 
widely cought by reading 








book has been sind is in ite 16th thousand, Tt 
in Mr. Hale’s most attractive style, and is one cS a ost useful books. It is baeasomely 


printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate @ BOOK 
1, Practical ’ WIn . 
HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. CHAPMAN 8 ap instrction in te ar fdr raving, B 


Work in Art. Paper 45 cents; 2. Modern Schools 
of Art. Paper, 30 cents. By Philip Gilbert | paws DRA‘ on mye md A complete 
Hamerton, set of _ a copies. 
Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid, on recevpt of price by the publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prof, ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn 
VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A A cuales collection of cmaple, beautiful so otaptes te ee we 
termedia' les of f sch a practical, systematic, w: course of elementary 

J J exerci sifed to oak volonn, 160 pages, boards. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


Pv OrGE Ick oF PsoNG, Wo. 3. "A collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and and Aigh 
course of ied and practical vgoe exercises. 
OB | Set pages, in b hm Ay phen Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place New York. 
Burrato, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.,) sass... someon & 00, Puiiher, 


PUBLISHERS ANDDEALERS IN 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
Drawing Books, rie J Models, | Guntiem=En: 

and Artists’ Ma “The next few 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- | © in ed 

cation. 180 MANUFACTURERS OF - 4 

1 fon ty ATTENTION 18 CALLED. Cyclopeedia,” I am convinced that while it is ex- 

icineee MODELS nave been specially designed for the | cellently ada pted to the needs of professional and 

rectm center eure: carpogt, dborcugh ‘sit educator,» Thi work: 

the and 7 with its corps AF con ~y oO 

furnished at the lowest le prices. 7 have | articles on the widest range of subjects. To the 

been ado; by the cities of the country, and | value of trustworthy i uation is added the 

Lo > 5 ee conse teaching inspiration of ty associated Jopeedian to 

at the a ssicabed and especially I commend .- Cyclo to 

For catalogue and particulars, address especial hose who are 
- = allan z % At wanversity of i life.” 


an 
self-set courses in 
THE ieee: stg nema sae oo., Jouw H. Vincent, 


k Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash dvudk m= Chaneellor Chautauqua University. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith, Céurse, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 














A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. STUDENTS, Ete. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. Miscellaneous Works, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | tnciuding a Complete List of our Editions of 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 


How to Study Geography, | _~-ssorr.m moron omen 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


<pehns aeeny Sc ee-|New Music for the New Year! 


les uyot. A 
Erte ohical erenios is 00 = 
ion. 
~* 1 











Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety | $3,000 remai on , luring the three or to lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.’s 
of Spsaieee, Dislogucs, Readings, etc., to | six months —— ist inst at the rate of 2. Prete fo gE theory of teach on work. | excellent Music Books; all first-class, and these 
be found in Boston. Here are some of the books | three and one- cent, per annum, payable | 3, Course of study for eight grades. Primary and| among the best. For ONe DOLLAR you 
vw sh, viz: on and after the Mo! in Jan next.|Grammar. 4. 8 ions and directions for | can secure the new 
YOUNG'S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER ; EDWARD t. |teaching. 5. Notes on course of of study for each 

for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c.,|C. F. Alvord, Sec’y. R.S. H Ass't Sec'y. 6. Books for st teac 7.| Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; 





Board co: covers, 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. Motion Son hablo, 


Sse /DR. PICKE 
beat Res adapted 


ON MEMORY. 


A New Course of Five gh mney onday, J: 
14th, at 4 o’clock, and subsequen t Mondays, a at 
. | Assem Rooms, (cor. of 2ist St. and 4th Ave.) 
tations, ‘ohion Tickets for the Course, $6.00, at the Too rooms. 








Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 
Whereas : the Con- 


North Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Book, Words and Music. Mrs. " 
Sok Teche thee, tenets, “Teise WO comin Cities of ; 


Catalogues of .all. kinds of books gratis. ES, 5 ——. 
Henry A. Young & Co., Couivyi s ungupaned te Before starting on a jour 


36 Bromfeld St., Boston, Mass. | Uocnurse Gen) Parnes ee EO 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. “Something for your Reception 
Double Entry Book-Keeping, | you don’t know where to| f 


ane SR These 40 find it?” 
Pi to EB. L. & Oo., of 
ction price to Schools and | Place, N. Y., for one their 


uu send 

Clinton 

Introd Days. 
Teachers, Sent on receipt of price. They thé most: poplar of sues books 
GRORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N. ©. _ airy one cae ae 


lished. 
» postpaid. ‘num 
FREER iswkeeries STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAPEES. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
Wanted. TUN 00. aieeye ites NEW YORK sad CHICAGO, 

















Spring stu by Mire. &. ED. Str Straight and’% Geo. | or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces ; 
tz. * erder on Geography. 9. Relief eS 60 pieces ; 


Maps and ow to make them. Le Oe Fem or Classical pieces ; 
of price, $50. A Francis W. PARKER, Classics pare 
Stuart Parker's | °T Piano \. 4 pieces ; 


= ; i 
or Song Classe, 0 son §2 easy pieces ; 
Teerlose in Hlooution, ghee Both books $2.20. 80 for Sop : 


Classics for Low Voice, 47 songs; 


an. | First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. |c: or Gale FenaeSongy nes 





By Pav Bert. or ae boty ._ The newest a 
“It makes the teaching tary Science | OF ‘or 0. 

possible ble in The pcm By Bm or College Songs for Galtes, ee books ; 
*,*Price List and Descriptive free on| Or Emmanuel. Trowbridge ; 


} application. or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Chadwick ; 
715 & 717 Market atollene 





Pub lshers of Sehool. and ete. | or wety Giey. on 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies, or Emerson oe : snd Gow. 
or seat One 
NEW ENGLAND or Good Old Songs we Used to > Bing. 


CONSERVATORY. 


MUSIC FINE 


Any book mailed promptly, post 
- paid, for $1.00. 


Eee eee OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 
Po pies oer 


to| C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








fae pabtiehain of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
‘would esteem it a favor if names of 
téachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 














that they may send them specimen copies. 


